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DOWN  WITH  THE  SIGN! 


i 

IT  was  the  future.  A  huge  trading  settle- 
ment,  one  of  the  developments  of  the 
times,  had  arisen  in  what  before  the  iron 
was  discovered  in  that  part  of  the  world 
had  been  a  vast  uninhabited  tract  of 
country.  But  the  iron  having  been  dis- 
covered, the  ironworks  had  arisen ;  rows 
and  rows  of  houses  had  appeared  as  if  by 
magic,  and  simultaneously,  to  supply  their 
wants,  had  arisen  the  settlement,  a  very 
world  in  miniature,  with  its  elaborate 
organisation  of  supply  and  exchange  for 
the  whole  district.  The  settlement,  in- 
stalled on  the  vast  territory  belonging  to 
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Frank  English,  formed  in  its  great  con- 
glomeration of  factories  and  warehouses  a 
sort  of  corporate  Universal  Provider  on 
the  immense  scale  of  the  time,  and  com- 
prised the  great  establishments  of  the 
wholesale  traders  who  supplied  the  retail 
shops.  These  retail  shops,  standing  midway 
between  the  trading  establishments  and 
Everard's  great  ironworks,  supplied  in  their 
turn  the  whole  population  of  the  works 
with  everything  they  required  for  their 
daily  needs.  In  order  that  this  supply 
might  be  absolutely  complete,  the  traders 
on  English's  land,  known  as  the  "  Home 
Traders,"  supplemented  their  own  resources, 
when  necessary,  by  those  of  other  wholesale 
traders  established  at  some  distance  outside 
English's  territory,  on  the  other  side  of  a 
vast  open  space  locally  known  as  the 
Expanse.  These  outside  traders,  therefore, 
sent  day  by  day  through  the  great  portals 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  Territory,  as 
English's   land   was   called,   the  various 
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commodities  in  which  they  specialised,  in 
return  for  which  the  Home  Traders  sent 
them  other  goods  in  exchange.  The  rows  of 
shops  that  stood  about  midway  between  the 
Territory  and  the  ironworks  were  thus,  in 
their  turn,  enabled  to  offer  every  necessary 
of  life  to  the  ironworkers.  The  arrange- 
ment, mainly  due  to  Frank  English's  initia- 
tive and  enterprising  spirit,  and  begun  at 
first  on  a  smaller  basis,  had  gradually  taken 
such  large  proportions  that  several  of  the 
Home  Traders  had  now  left  the  Territory 
and  gone  across  the  Expanse  to  set  up  for 
themselves  more  independently  on  a  larger 
scale.  Such  were  Canada  Jim,  Australian 
Bill  and  Zealand  Ned,  for  all  of  whom,  in 
consequence,  English  had  a  decided  partiality 
as  having  started  life  within  the  portals 
of  the  Territory,  and  having  been  therefore 
part  of  what  he  proudly  called,  as  he  looked 
round  him,  the  Concern.  Yankee  Sam  and 
his  brothers,  Jim's  nearest  neighbours — bold 
spirits  who  were  always  trying  combinations 
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on  a  colossal  scale — had  left  the  Territory 
earlier,  and  had  shown  an  evident  desire 
to  be  more  independent  of  it  than  the 
others.  The  feeling  of  the  Territory  to- 
wards them,  therefore,  was  not  quite  the 
same  as  towards  the  other  quondam  tenants 
— the  "Quondams"  as  they  were  called — 
although  there  was  a  distinct  feeling  that 
they  ought  to  be  in  closer  relations  with  it 
than  the  other  wholesale  traders  who  had 
never  been  tenants  at  all :  German  Fritz, 
the  Mounseer,  Dirk  the  Swede,  and  others, 
who  were  known  as  the  "  Foreigners."  All 
of  these  also  exchanged  goods  with  one 
another ;  but  we  are  not  concerned  here 
with  their  dealings  among  themselves,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  occasionally  involved 
those  of  the  Territory. 

The  scheme  had  worked  most  successfully 
on  the  whole,  considering  all  the  various 
personalities  engaged  in  it  and  the  various 
methods  with  which  they  approached  their 
business.    The  traders  outside  the  Territory, 
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whether  Quondams  or  Foreigners,  made 
a  charge  for  admission  to  the  people  who 
brought  them  in  goods.  It  was  interesting 
to  look  at  the  portals  of  each  one  of  them 
and  see  the  inscriptions  by  which  they  were 
surmounted.  The  Mounseer  and  Yankee 
Sam  put  over  their  door  "  Admission 
6d."  ;  German  Fritz,  "  Admission  9c?."  ; 
Canada  Jim,  Australian  Bill  and  Zealand 
Ned  also  had  "  Admission  6d." ;  but  they 
were  all  ready  to  make  special  terms  on 
application  to  any  one  who  should  be  ready 
to  offer  them  an  advantage  in  return,  and 
the  charge  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  goods  carried  by  the  person  who 
was  entering.  Alone,  the  Home  Traders 
made  no  charge :  over  Frank  English's 
great  portals,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Terri- 
tory, could  be  read  "  Admission  Free." 
Whatever  goods  were  brought,  whatever 
commodities  were  offered  by  others,  they 
could  all  enter  within  those  doors  with- 
out having  any  toll  exacted;  for  English 
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professed  certain  very  distinct  opinions,  and 
his  tenants  held  their  land  from  him  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  allow  the 
others'  goods  to  enter  free.  It  was  with  him 
a  steadfast  article  of  faith  that  the  more 
freely  commodities  are  exchanged  and  the 
more  briskly  they  are  circulated,  the  more 
brisk  and  energetic  will  be  the  life  and 
movement  of  the  community ;  and  though 
not  absolutely  buying  and  selling  himself, 
his  influence  and  advice  were  felt  as  potent 
factors  in  the  dealings  of  those  established 
on  his  property. 

English  had  under  him,  to  help  him 
to  control  his  vast  undertaking,  a  general 
manager  called  Janitor.  The  post  was  an 
arduous  one,  and  not  easy  to  fill,  for  it 
meant  not  only  supervising  the  entire 
Territory,  but  inevitably  becoming  entangled 
on  occasion  in  the  affairs  of  its  occupants  ; 
and  periodically  the  manager  who  had 
been  struggling  with  the  task  for  a  more 
or  less  extended  period  was  replaced  for 
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a  time  by  another.  So  far  Janitor  had 
been  successful  in  coping  with  it,  though 
in  English's  opinion  he  occasionally  made 
suggestions,  and  indeed  acted  upon  them, 
without  sufficiently  considering  the  conse- 
quences. Still  he  strove  to  do  his  best  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Home  Traders,  as  well 
as  with  the  traders  outside  with  whom  he 
was  occasionally  brought  into  contact.  He 
shared  English's  partiality  for  the  Quondams, 
and  clung  even  more  steadfastly  than  his 
chief  to  the  idea  of  the  Great  Concern. 


II 

^HE  dwellings  of  the  ironworkers,  at  first 

scattered  little  houses,  then  straggling 

little  streets,  had,  as  they   increased  in 

number,  grown  gradually  into  an  ugly  little 

town.    All  the  same  length,  all  the  same 

width,  all  alike,  with  about  twenty  houses 

in  each,  the  streets  stretched  one  beside  the 

other  in  hopeless  uniformity.    If  you  had 

walked  down  one  you  had  walked  down  all  : 

you  knew  what  all  the  others  were  like. 

Drab  houses  on  each  side  of  the  street,  a 

black  road  in  the  middle,  grey  smoke  visible 

at  the  end,  tall  brown  chimneys  and  huge 

black  furnaces  in  the  distance,  shades  of 

sombreness  everywhere,  nothing  on  which 

the  eye  could  rest  with  relief. 

The  houses  were  all  little  cottages  of  four 
12 
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or  five  rooms  (when  there  were  five,  the 
fifth,  hardly  more  than  a  cupboard,  could 
barely  be  counted  as  a  room),  with  the 
kitchen,  which  also  made  the  living-room, 
opening  upon  the  street.  The  other  room 
on  the  ground  floor  at  the  back  was,  in 
crowded  houses,  used  as  a  bedroom,  while 
by  the  people  who  thought  themselves  of 
a  better  sort  it  was  kept  carefully  for  state 
occasions,  and  known  as  "  the  parlour." 
But  in  the  two  cottages  inhabited  respect- 
ively by  Bob  Crayke  and  Jerry  Wilkison, 
which  stood  side  by  side  in  the  street  called 
Middle  Street,  a  name  as  colourless  and 
unpicturesque  as  the  place  it  described, 
there  was  no  need  to  provide  for  ceremonial 
occasions. 

Bob  Crayke  was  a  fitter,  aged  about 
twenty-five,  and  his  wife  was  not  much 
over  twenty.  The  wages  he  earned,  about 
twenty-four  shillings  a  week,  sufficient 
perhaps  for  a  man  who  was  able-bodied 
and  single,  were  meagre  enough  for  one 
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who  had  not  much  spare  strength  to  draw 
upon ;  and  whom  underfeeding  in  his  child- 
hood, and  growing  responsibility  since — his 
parents  had  lived  before  him  under  the 
same  conditions — prevented  from  having 
very  much  of  a  chance  in  battling  with 
the  world. 

Old  Jerry  Wilkison  sat  at  his  cottage 
door  enjoying  his  pipe,  and  looking  every 
now  and  again  with  compassion  at  his 
next  neighbour  Polly  Crayke,  whose  daily 
renewed  struggles  for  existence  and  anxieties 
for  her  children  were  painfully  visible  to 
any  sympathetic  spectator.  And  many  such 
sympathising  onlookers  there  were,  happily, 
at  the  works,  and  it  was  rare  indeed  for 
those  who  lived  under  the  conditions  of 
the  Craykes  not  to  receive  kindness  and 
sympathy  from  their  more  prospering 
neighbours. 

Old  Jerry  Wilkison  and  those  who  lived 
with  him  had  trials  of  their  own.  The  old 
man  bore  as  much  of  the  burden  of  life 
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on  his  own  shoulders  as  he  could  now,  but 
his  possibilities  were  diminishing  with  the 
years  ;  and  the  unskilled  labour  which,  when 
supplemented  by  sheer  physical  strength,  in 
his  youth  had  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
did  not  serve  to  provide  him  with  more 
than  £\  a  week,  now  that  most  of  the 
strength  being  gone  he  had  relapsed  into 
the  status  of  the  common  labourer.  He 
had  lost  his  son  a  year  or  two  before,  but 
his   widowed   daughter-in-law,   Mrs.  Dan 
Wilkison,  had  taken  him  vigorously  into 
her  charge,  and  helped  to  support  him  and 
her  two  boys  out  of  what  she  made  by 
washing.    It  is  true  she  lost  no  opportunity 
of  reminding  Jerry  that  she  considered  him 
a  most  inadequate  member  of  the  house- 
hold ;  but  Jerry  had  grown  accustomed  to 
it,  and  Mrs.  Dan's  voice  and  the  noise  she 
made  in  pounding  at  the  clothes  she  washed 
were  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  him  as 
the  unceasing  noise  of  the  machinery  that 
resounded  through  the  little  streets. 
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It  was  a  hot,  dusty  afternoon,  and  fumes 
from  the  coke  ovens  and  black  dust  from 
the  furnaces  were  blowing  into  the  little 
square  kitchen  where  Polly  Crayke  had 
been  busy  baking;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
heat,  the  fire  had  to  be  lighted  to  keep 
the  oven  hot,  and  the  kettle  was  boiling 
on  it  for  her  husband's  tea.  Against  the 
farther  wall  stood  a  wooden  cradle,  in 
which  lay,  tossing  restlessly,  a  child  under 
a  year  old;  and  as  Polly,  tired,  hot,  and 
frail- looking,  opened  the  oven  door  with  a 
hand  wrapped  round  in  her  apron,  and 
pulled  out  a  tray  of  smoking  bread,  the 
sounds  from  the  cradle  became  more 
audible,  and  culminated  in  a  wail  of  com- 
plaint. Polly,  looking  anxiously  and 
hurriedly  at  the  cradle,  turned  her  atten- 
tion again  to  the  oven ;  for  this  was  the 
moment,  or  never,  that  the  bread  had 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  child  continued 
wailing  until,  the  oven  door  being  banged 
to  again,  the  mother  was  able  to  listen. 
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Passing  her  hand  over  her  forehead,  as 
though  to  still  its  throbbing,  Polly  went 
to  the  cradle  and  took  the  child  up.  The 
complaint  ceased. 

At  that  moment  shrill  cries  were  heard 
outside. 

"  Mammy  !  mammy  !  "  and  a  child  of  two, 
rushing  away  from  a  passing  dog,  fell  over 
the  threshold  and  set  up  a  shrill  cry,  which 
for  the  moment  drowned  the  cries  of  the 
baby. 

"  Take  care,  lad,  take  care  :  daddy's  sleep- 
ing yet !  "  the  woman  said,  with  an  anxious 
look  towards  the  little  steep  stair  which  led 
to  the  upper  room.  It  was  Bob  Crayke's 
week  on  the  night-shift,  and  he  spent  his 
days  therefore  until  the  afternoon  in  catch- 
ing up  as  much  sleep  as  he  could.  But  the 
child  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage,  which 
indeed  many  of  us  never  arrive  at,  of 
withholding  his  complaints  for  other 
people's  convenience,  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
sure  enough,  a  step   was   heard   on  the 
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stair  and  Robert  Crayke  came  into  the 
room. 

"  There  now,  daddy,  he's  woke  you  !  " 
said  Polly,  with  a  sound  of  relief  in  her 
voice  at  seeing  that  the  worst  had  happened, 
and  she  had  now  got  some  one  else  to  give 
her  a  hand.  "  I  can't  think  how  it  is  that 
Johnny's  always  tumbling  over  something. 
If  it  isn't  the  doorstep  it'll  be  the  mat. 
And  the  baby's  that  complaining  to-day  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  her.  What  I'll 
do  when  there's  another  little  'un,  Bob,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  sigh,  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know, 
and  the  other  two  no  better  than  babies  in 
arms." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Crayke,  "  we'll  manage 
somehow  ;  don't  worry,  Polly — and  Johnny 
'11  get  bigger  every  day  and  learn  not  to 
tumble  about  so  much.  Now,  my  lad, 
what's  the  matter  P  "  and  he  took  the  child 
up  in  his  arms.  "  That's  better,  eh  ?  "  as 
an  instant  lull  followed. 

Crayke  did  not  look  as  if  he  had  very 
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much  strength  to  spare  to  pick  up  other 
peoples  burdens,  though  he  did  his  manful 
best  to  shoulder  his  wife's.  He  was  known 
at  the  works  as  a  "  good  husband,"  because 
he  always  brought  the  whole  of  his  wages 
back  to  her,  and  Polly  made  them  go  as  far 
as  she  could.  There  were  5s.  for  the  house 
rent,  12s.  Gd.  for  food,  2s.  6d.  for  coal 
and  lighting,  which  did  not  leave  very 
much  for  clothes  and  everything  else, 
— and  none  at  all,  unhappily,  for  the 
doctors  bill.  However,  somehow  or  other 
they  had  managed  so  far  to  pull  through. 

"  Am  I  going  to  get  any  tea,  then,  with 
all  this  ? "  said  Crayke,  good-temperedly 
enough. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  his  wife.  "  Here,  take 
the  baby,  Bob,  while  I  get  it." 

She  put  the  baby  into  his  arms — a  pro- 
ceeding which  the  two-year-old  Johnny 
stoutly  resisted  by  furtively  giving  the 
interloper  a  push  which  nearly  sent  it  on 
to  the  ground — made  the  tea,  and  put  a 
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piece  of  fish  on  to  fry  in  the  pan,  a  little 
bit  got  cheap  from  the  fishmonger's  the 
day  before  as  being  left  from  the  day's 
store;  and  then  proceeded  to  cut  some 
slices  from  yesterday's  loaf  that  was  on  the 
table. 

"  You'll  have  to  get  to-day's  baking  out 
of  the  oven,"  she  said  ;  "yon  tray's  getting 
too  heavy  for  me.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Bob, 
that's  what  comes  hardest — it's  the  baking. 
I'd  like  just  to  step  round  to  the  baker's 
down  in  Shop  Street,  as  Mrs.  Rankin  does, 
and  buy  my  loaf  already  baked." 

"  Well,"  said  Crayke,  "  is  it  much  dearer  ? 
if  we  could  do  with  the  price,  to  be  sure 
it  would  be  better  for  you." 

"It  would  that,"  said  she,  "at  any  rate 
for  a  bit,  till  I've  got  over  my  trouble. 
Let's  see  now,  there's  the  flour  and  the 
yeast,  and  a  drop  of  milk  sometimes,"  and 
she  made  a  rapid  calculation  in  her  mind. 
"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  her  face  falling,  "  I  believe 
it  would  be  something  like  a  penny  dearer 
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on  the  quartern  loaf.  That's  a  lot,  Bob  ; 
and  yet  it  would  be  fine  just  to  go  and 
buy  it  at  the  shop." 

"Well,  well/'  said  Crayke,  "I  believe  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  a  bit  of  overtime  these 
next  weeks,  and  that'll  make  a  difference. 
Well  try  buying  the  loaf  at  any  rate. 
Whatever  comes,  bread  we  must  have." 

"  Ay !  and  milk  too,  that's  the  worst  of 
it,"  said  Polly.  "  The  doctor  asked  what 
the  baby  was  getting,  and  I  says,  '  She  gets 
anything  we  do.'  '  Oh,  that  won't  do  ;  you 
must  give  her  milk  and  nothing  else,'  he 
says." 

"  And  how  much  is  the  milk  ? "  said 
Crayke,  rather  scared  at  the  prescription. 

"It's  twopence  a  pint,"  his  wife  answered. 
"  And  it's  strange  how  little  there  looks  to 
be  in  a  pint  when  you've  got  to  pay  two- 
pence for  it.  But  it's  the  way  with  the 
doctors :  they  seem  to  think  you'll  spend  all 
your  money  on  food.  '  You  feed  her  up,' 
he  says,  i  and  you  feed  up  that  husband  o' 
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yours  too,'  he  says,  c  and  give  him  a  chop 
every  now  and  again,  something  better  than 
tea,  to  fill  his  inside  with  ;  and  don't  you 
drink  too  much  tea  neither,'  he  says.  '  He's 
getting  good  wages,  isn't  he  ?  '  he  says,  '  and 
he  don't  waste  them  ?  '  i  No,  no,'  I  says, 
'  he  don't  waste  them ;  but  you  don't  get 
chops  for  nothing,'  I  says." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Crayke  cheerfully, 
giving  up  the  baby  and  falling  to  at  the 
fish  which  Polly  had  set  before  him,  u  this 
overtime  job  will  help  us,  and  we'll  see 
what  we  can  do." 

"The  job'll  pay  for  the  loaves,  won't  it?  " 
said  the  wife  anxiously. 

"  Ay,"  said  Crayke,  "  nicely — and  the 
milk  too,  and  perhaps  a  chop  now  and 
again  as  well.  So  don't  get  fretting  again, 
little  woman,  for  that  makes  you  worse." 

"Not  I,"  said  Polly,  "I'm  not  one  to 
fret  when  there's  nothing  to  fret  for  ;  I'll 
do  very  well  as  long  as  the  children  keeps 
all  right." 
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And  they  ate  and  drank  cheerfully, 
absorbing,  in  spite  of  the  doctor  s  protest, 
cup  after  cup  of  tea, — the  tea  which  in 
the  long  run  would  spoil  their  nerves, 
tempers  and  digestions,  but  which  for  the 
moment  appeared  to  have  none  but  the 
best  effects.  The  meal  over,  Polly  pro- 
ceeded to  clear  away  :  some  dexterity  was 
needed  to  avoid  treading  on  the  baby, 
which  had  been  put  down  on  the  ground 
to  creep  about,  and  which  Bob,  standing 
smoking  on  his  doorstep,  with  Johnny  hold- 
ing on  to  one  of  his  legs,  prevented  from 
getting  out  into  the  open. 

Bob  Crayke  looked  round  him,  rested, 
revived  and  well  pleased ;  and  thought,  as 
he  saw  old  Jerry  Wilkison,  that  he  would 
not  like  to  be  in  his  place.  It  is  so  that 
we  often  waste  good  pity  on  one  another 
when  it  is  not  required.  Jerry,  also  in 
an  interval  of  his  work,  was  smoking 
outside  his  cottage  door  on  the  summer 
afternoon.    It  sounds  peaceful  enough — but 
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peaceful  it  was  not,  for  wherever  Mrs.  Dan 
Wilkison,  Jerry's  daughter-in-law,  was,  there 
was  not  likely  to  be  very  much  peace. 
Dan  Wilkison,  who  had  died  some  two 
years  ago,  had  been  quite  aware  of  this 
fact ;  but  he  was,  like  his  father,  old 
Jerry,  good-tempered  and  easy-going  enough 
when  he  was  at  home,  unless  his  wife's 
peculiarities  reached  a  point  when  it  was 
possible  for  no  man  to  abide  them  any 
longer,  which  had  happened  once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  their  matrimonial  exist- 
ence. On  these  occasions  he  had  settled 
the  discussion,  if  discussion  it  could  be 
called,  by  propelling  Mrs.  Dan  gently 
through  the  doorway  and  leaving  her  on 
the  doorstep  to  proclaim  the  story  of  her 
wrongs  to  a  listening  world  outside.  How- 
ever, these  palmy  days  were  past  and  gone. 
Dan  was  dead,  leaving  two  little  boys, 
who,  at  this  moment,  were  playing  round 
Mrs.  Dan's  washing-tub ;  and  his  widow 
endowed  him  freely  with  all  the  virtues 
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she  could  think  of,  and  never  hesitated 
to  .quote  him  as  a  reinforcement  to  any 
argument  that  occurred  to  her.  Nobody 
certainly  would  have  been  more  surprised 
than  Dan  himself  to  see  the  part  that 
he  occasionally  played.  Mrs.  Dan  was 
"possing,"  after  the  custom  of  the  district: 
that  is,  she  had  a  large  washing-tub  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  clothes  were  laid, 
and  she  held  a  big  stick  in  her  hand 
with  which  she  recklessly  pounded  them 
as  she  spoke.  The  noise  made  by  the 
stick,  the  splashes  of  water  and  soapsuds 
that  flew  out  on  to  the  surroundings,  the 
skirmishing  of  the  little  boys,  and  the 
shrill  instructions  that  Mrs.  Dan  issued 
to  them  to  get  out  of  her  way,  materially 
interfered  with  the  calm  of  Mr.  Wilkison's 
afternoon  hour.  Once  or  twice  he  cast 
an  undecided  glance  behind  him  at  the 
alternative  place  that  was  offered  to  him 
to  smoke  in ;  but  the  kitchen  that  was 
also   the   living-room,  where   a   fire  was 
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burning  to  heat  the  water  for  the  washing, 
looked  hot  and  unattractive.  Added  to 
which,  several  hens  were  strutting  in  and 
out,  while  many  chickens  ran  pecking 
about  to  the  sound  of  the  distant  machinery 
as  incessantly  as  though  they  were  most 
superior  mechanical  toys.  So  Jerry  made 
the  best  of  things  as  they  were,  and  re- 
mained in  uncomfortable  proximity  to  the 
washing-tub ;  with  the  result  that  Mrs. 
Dan,  replenishing  it  out  of  a  large  pail 
which  she  had  been  to  fetch,  contrived 
to  splash  him  so  effectually  that  at  first 
sight  he  seemed  little  less  wet  than  if  he 
too  had  been  sent  to  the  wash  and  was 
ready  to  be  possed  by  the  indefatigable 
Mrs.  Dan. 

"  Mind,  lass ! "  said  Jerry,  roused  to 
unwonted  remonstrance.  "  Mind  what 
you're  about.  You've  fair  soaked  me  with 
that  water  o'  yours." 

"Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Dan,  who  had  banged 
the  pail  down   on  the   ground   and  was 
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now  pounding  again  vigorously,  "  it's  easy 
to  talk  for  them  as  is  sitting  and  doing 
nothing.  I've  got  too  much  to  do  to  see 
where  t'  water  goes,  specially  over  folks 
as  is  looking  on  .while  others  works." 

Jerry,  who  had  been  toiling  most  of  the 
day,  was  dimly  conscious  of  the  injustice 
of  these  observations,  but  his  mind  worked 
somewhat  slowly,  and  he  was  no  match 
for  his  daughter-in-law  in  argument,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
in  shrill  assertion. 

€t  I'm  getting  into  years,  Eliza,  I'm  getting 
into  years,"  he  contented  himself  with 
saying,  as  he  made  ineffectual  attempts  to 
remedy  the  damage  by  rubbing  a  very 
dirty  and  rather  damp  handkerchief  along 
his  trousers. 

H  And  whose  fault  is  that  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Dan,  wringing  out  a  garment  and  hanging 
it  with  a  great  flap  on  a  line  stretched 
across  from  one  jutting  piece  of  her  house 
to  the  next. 
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"I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  said  Jerry, 
bewildered,  unable  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  answer  the  question,  which 
might  indeed  have  puzzled  one  quicker- 
witted  than  himself. 

"  Nor  any  one  else,  neither,"  said  Mrs. 
Dan,  "  Mind,  miss  !  "  and  she  called  out 
sharply  as  Jenny  Sands,  the  little  post- 
mistress who  lived  in  the  next  cottage, 
came  suddenly  out,  and  found  herself 
walking  in  quite  a  grove  of  damp  towels 
and  dusters  that  the  indefatigable  Mrs. 
Dan  was  hanging  on  her  network  of 
lines. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Jenny  mechanically,  and  certainly  very 
forgivingly,  as  though  she  had  been  the 
aggressor.  "  I'm  running  back  again  to 
the  office :  I  just  came  out  to  get  mother 
her  tea." 

"  Them's  lucky  as  'as  some  one  to  give 
them  their  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Dan,  clicking  a 
clothes-pin  savagely  on  to  the  line. 
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" Hows  the  old  lady  to-day,  miss  ?  "  said 
Jerry  good-naturedly. 

"  Oh,  she's  just  about  the  same,  thank 
you,  Mr.  Wilkison,"  said  Jenny,  with  a  sigh. 

It  was  by  a  special  favour  that  Jenny, 
the  postmistress  at  the  works,  was  allowed 
to  live  in  one  of  Everard's  cottages,  where, 
out  of  her  slender  Government  pittance, 
she  just  managed  to  keep  herself  and  her 
paralysed  mother. 

"It  makes  it  rather  difficult  having  to 
run  backward  and  forward  to  mother ;  and 
there's  long  hours  at  the  post-office,  and 
not  much  to  get  for  them.  I  was  counting 
to-day,"  she  said,  with  a  wistful  little  smile, 
"how  many  years  it  would  be  before  I 
get  my  pension,  and  then  111  be  able  to 
stay  with  her  always." 

"Eh!  that's  a  long  time,"  said  Jerry, 
with  the  involuntary  recoil  and  instant 
personal  application  with  which  the  old 
respond  to  any  plans  involving  a  distant 
future. 
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"  Them's  lucky/'  said  Mrs.  Dan  again, 
wringing  out  her  last  bundle,  "  as  'as  got 
pensions.  Father  there,"  she  said,  pointing 
witheringly  at  Jerry,  "  he'll  never  get  a 
pension,  not  if  he  lives  to  be  a  hundred." 

"  Well,  that  isn't  my  fault  either,"  said 
Jerry;  "I'd  like  to  get  a  pension  well 
enough." 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  said  Mrs.  Dan  in  a  shrill 
voice,  "nothing  isn't  nobody's  fault — we 
all  know  that";  and,  her  last  piece  of 
washing  having  been  dealt  with,  she 
clattered  back  again  into  the  house,  where 
a  great  poking  and  banging  presently 
announced  that  she  was  making  tea. 

"Ay,  a  pension  would  be  a  fine  thing 
for  you,  Mr.  Wilkison,"  said  Crayke,  as 
Jenny  Sands  disappeared  round  the  end  of 
the  hideous  little  street  to  go  back  to  the 
office. 

"Well,  it  would,"  said  Wilkison  re- 
flectively, "  it  would.  They  ought  to  do 
it  up  to  the  works.    Maybe  Everard  '11 
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think  of  it  some  day " ;  and  with  that 
agreeable  prospect  before  him,  albeit  some- 
what far  off,  he  also  turned  in  to  his 
tea,  to  the  accompaniment  of  Mrs.  Dan's 
shrill  instructions  to  her  sons  to  behave 
themselves,  or  she  would  know  the  reason 
why. 

Crayke's  overtime  job  did  all  he  had 
hoped :  Mrs.  Crayke,  delivered  for  the 
moment  from  the  necessity  of  baking,  tried 
the  bold  experiment  of  going  to  the  baker's 
and  buying,  as  she  told  herself  with  some 
misgiving,  "  baker's  bread." 

She  looked  longingly  at  some  tempting 
rolls  and  twists,  just  out  of  the  oven,  and 
timidly  asked  the  price  of  them. 

"  Them's  a  penny  each,"  said  the  bright- 
eyed  little  woman  behind  the  counter. 

"  A  penny  each !  "  said  Polly,  stifling 
a  sigh.  "  I  couldn't  do  with  them,  then. 
And  what's  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf?" 
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"  Quartern  loaf  s  fivepence,  Mrs.  Crayke,5' 
was  the  brisk  answer.  "  You  buying  baker's 
bread  now  ?  " 

"  I  am — yes,"  said  Mrs.  Crayke,  half 
proud,  half  embarrassed.  "It's  not  the 
same,  I  daresay,  as  what's  baked  in  one's 
own  oven,  but  I  suppose  it'll  be  good." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Baker,  half  offended, 
"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  it  shouldn't 
be.  We  get  the  flour  from  the  Territory 
yonder,  and  they  doesn't  sell  anything  that 
isn't  good.  Even  if  you  have  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  it  you  know  it's  all  right, 
or  they  wouldn't  sell  it,  wherever  they  gets 
it  from,  whether  it's  their  own,  or  Canada 
Jim's,  or  any  one's  else." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  say  it  wasn't  good," 
said  Mrs.  Crayke  apologetically,  "but  one 
feels  strange  at  first,  you  know";  and  off 
she  went  with  her  quartern  loaf,  that  was 
to  last  her  two  days. 

And  for  the  next  week,  thanks  to  the 
extra  eighteenpence  a  day  from  Crayke's 
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job,  and  her  being  able  to  rest  from  the 
baking,  and  the  weather  kindly  being 
cooler,  it  seemed  to  Polly  as  though  her 
affairs  were  looking  up  in  the  world ;  and 
half-pints  of  milk  were  forthcoming  for 
the  baby,  and  twice  a  week  Bob  got  a 
"  chop  "  that  Pete  the  butcher  charged  him 
as  half  a  pound  weight.  It  might  not 
have  been  the  best  of  the  meat,  but  it 
was  better  than  nothing ;  and  he  paid  four- 
pence  for  it.  And  there  were  many  others 
in  the  same  street  and  in  the  little  streets 
about  them  who  were  animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  who  were  working  sturdily 
and  well,  encountering  destiny  successfully, 
and  bringing  up  their  children  to  do  the 
same.  Of  distress  and  absolute  want  there 
was  but  little  at  the  works,  since  all  who 
lived  there  had  employment  and  earned 
enough  to  support  themselves — that  is,  when 
the  husband  brought  enough  of  his  wages 
back  to  his  wife,  and  when  she  was  a 
woman  who  could  deal  with  them.  Where 
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life  was  hard  and  well-nigh  impossible,  it 
was  because  the  wife  had  not  known  how 
to  manage  the  money,  or  else  because  when 
she  had  carefully  planned  it  out  to  the 
last  shilling  the  husband  would  turn  into 
the  public -house  on  his  way  home  and 
spend  some  of  it  there. 


Ill 


JANITOR,  walking  alertly  one  day 
■  through  the  Territory,  and  looking 
round  him  with  a  searching  glance  to  see 
that  all  was  in  good  order,  observed  on  the 
precincts  of  one  of  the  Home  Traders  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  flour  than  he  was 
accustomed  to  see  stored  there. 

"  Hallo,  Mr.  Johnson,"  he  said,  "  you 
seem  to  have  a  good  deal  more  flour  on 
hand  than  usual.  How  is  it  you  haven't 
got  it  sent  down  to  Shop  Street  and  dis- 
tributed there  to  be  sold  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Johnson,  who  was  evidently 
aggrieved,  "the  shops  have  in  such  a  lot 
these  days  from  outside  that  they  don't 
want  so  much  of  ours, — it's  simply  been 
pouring  in  from  the  Foreigners,  especially 
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from  Yankee  Sam,  who  seems  to  have  more 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  It's  rather 
hard,  I  must  say,  that  we  in  the  Territory 
shouldn't  have  the  first  look  in.  It  doesn't 
give  one  a  chance." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Janitor 
hotly.  "  I  too  think  it  is  hard,  and  quite 
absurd.  I've  thought  so  for  a  long  time. 
I'll  speak  to  Mr.  English  about  it.  Upon 
my  word,  I  don't  see  why  we  should  be  the 
only  people  to  let  them  all  come  in  for 
nothing  in  this  way  " ;  and  Janitor,  whose 
judgment  was  sometimes  apt  to  be  misled 
by  his  impulses,  walked  oif  to  find  English 
and  explain  his  views  to  him. 

"Ah,  Janitor,"  said  English,  who  was 
surrounded  by  papers,  "  I  was  just  going 
to  send  for  you.  I've  been  looking  at  the 
gatekeeper's  returns  of  the  goods  that  have 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  Territory  during 
the  last  month.  It  certainly  is  most  satis- 
factory reading — everything  is  going  as 
briskly  as  possible." 
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"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Janitor,  in  a  tone  which  made  English 
look  at  him  quickly. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  said.  "  Any- 
thing going  wrong?" 

"Well,  that's  as  may  be,"  said  Janitor. 
"  I  don't  feel,  I  must  say,  that  things  are 
quite  satisfactory.  1  have  just  come  from 
the  Home  Traders,  and  I  found  Johnson 
with  twice  as  much  flour  on  his  hands  as 
usual,  and  he  tells  me  it  is  because  the 
shops  have  been  supplied  this  week  with 
stores  sent  in  by  the  Yankees  and  people 
from  outside." 

"  Well,  what  then  ? "  said  English,  in 
a  tone  of  robust  content.  "  Lots  of  the 
other  Home  Traders  have  got  rid  of  their 
stuff.  It  will  be  Johnson's  turn  to-morrow 
if  it  is  somebody  else's  to-day,  and  it  is 
rather  shortsighted  of  him  to  fuss  because 
on  one  particular  day  he  happens  to  have 
more  left  on  hand  than  he  wants.  On  the 
whole,  as  I  told  you,  the  Territory  is  doing 
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extremely  well/'  and  he  spoke,  as  he  often 
did,  as  though  identifying  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  the  dwellers  on  his  land.  "  The 
great  thing  is  that  we  should  go  on  ex- 
changing as  hriskly  as  possible  with  other 
people,  and  we  are  doing  that.  They  are 
sending  in  to  us  and  we  are  sending  out 
to  them,  and  in  the  long  run  the  result  is 
that  we  all  get  pretty  much  what  we  need." 

"  Yes.  But  what  annoys  me  is,"  said 
Janitor,  "  that  they  make  us  pay  for  taking 
our  things  in  to  them." 

"  Never  you  mind,"  said  English,  with 
a  smile.  "  That  falls  upon  them  in  the 
end  more  than  it  does  upon  us." 

"I  should  like  to  make  them  pay  some- 
thing to  come  in  here,  too,"  said  Janitor, 
making  his  suggestion  with  a  bold  front 
although  he  knew  very  well  what  view 
English  would  be  likely  to  take  of  it. 

"Make  them  pay  to  come  in  here!" 
said  English :  "  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a 
fatal  mistake." 
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"  I  don't  believe  it  would/5  said  Janitor 
doggedly.  "  Now,  just  look  there  !  "  At 
this  moment  some  emissaries  from  Yankee 
Sam  came  through  the  gate,  laden  with 
sacks  of  flour,  which  they  proceeded  to 
dump  down  one  after  another  in  the  open 
spaces  beside  the  office. 

u  There  !  "  said  the  carrier,  as  he  put 
them  down.  "  There's  a  lot  of  flour  left 
over  at  our  place  this  week  :  the  master 
says  he's  made  too  much,  so  he'll  let  you 
have  all  this  lot  cheap.  So  I'm  going 
down  to  Shop  Street  to  tell  some  of  them 
to  send  for  it." 

Janitor's  ire  rose.  "  Look  here,"  he  said 
to  English :  "  the  Home  Traders  won't  get 
rid  of  anything  at  all  if  we  go  on  at  this 
rate.  Why  don't  you  take  your  cheap  stuff 
somewhere  else,  my  man  P  there  are  plenty 
of  other  people  outside  these  gates  for  you 
to  go  to.  Take  them  to  German  Fritz 
over  there." 

The  man  grinned.    "  I  daresay,"  he  said  ; 
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"  but  this  is  the  only  place  where  we  get 
it  in  for  nothing,"  and  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  walked  away  complacently. 

"  Now,  see  that !  "  said  Janitor,  looking 
after  him  angrily,  "  coming  and  dumping 
down  all  his  cheap  stuff  here !  " 

"And  why  not?"  said  English.  "It 
only  means  that  the  workmen  will  buy 
some  of  Yankee  Sam's  cheap  flour  instead 
of  the  Territory's ;  they'll  eat  more,  and 
be  the  better  for  it ;  besides,  they'll 
have  more  money  left  to  buy  something 
else." 

"Well,"  said  Janitor,  still  sticking  to 
the  idea  which  was  taking  more  and  more 
hold  of  him,  "I  should  like  to  have  a 
placard  up  like  the  others  with  a  charge 
for  admission,  and  not  have  our  gates  wide 
open  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  come  in 
or  anything  they  choose  to  bring.  Why, 
German  Fritz  over  yonder  puts  over  his 
door  '  Admission  9d.'  " 

"Ay,"  said  English,  "but  you  haven't 
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told  the  whole  story.  He  puts  over  his 
door  '  Admission  9d. ;  or  special  terms 
made  by  agreement,  6d.  and  3d.'  Well, 
the  Home  Traders  thought  it  worth  while 
to  make  special  terms  with  him  for  his 
most  favourable  conditions." 

"  Yes,"  said  Janitor,  "  I  know.  That 
was  before  I  came." 

"  And  not  only  that,"  said  English,  "  but 
we  made  an  arrangement  with  him  and  his 
Board  of  Management — the  Zollverein,  as 
he  calls  it — that  he  should  have  the  same 
favourable  charge  for  admission  as  the 
Home  Traders  into  the  places  belonging 
to  the  Quondams.  And  so  now  Canada 
Jim  and  the  rest  of  them  have  been  letting 
Fritz  in  on  the  same  terms  they  do  us. 
But  lately,"  he  went  on,  "a  difficulty  has 
arisen.  Jim,  of  course,  has  been,  and  still 
is  in  sentiment,  part  of  the  Concern,"  and 
he  spoke  in  the  tone  of  proud  satisfaction 
with  which  he  always  enunciated  that  word  ; 
"  and  so  he  said  he  would  like  to  give  us 
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a  preference  over  all  the  other  people — 
discriminate  in  our  favour,  in  fact,  and  let 
us  come  in  on  still  more  favourable  terms 
than  the  others.  Then  Fritz  clamoured 
because  he  said  we  had  arranged  with  his 
Board  that  Canada  Jim  should  let  him  in 
on  the  same  terms  that  we  were  let  in: 
that  is  how  we  stand." 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  think  you  had  heard 
the  end  of  it,"  said  Janitor.  And  as  he 
looked  across  into  the  distance — he  had 
eyes  like  a  hawk — he  said  suddenly,  "  Look 
here :  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  there  are  Canada 
Jim  and  German  Fritz  hurrying  this 
way." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  said  English,  u  so  they 
are.    I  wonder  what  they  are  at  now  P  " 

It  was  evident,  as  they  drew  near,  arguing 
and  recriminating  as  they  came,  that  they 
were  both  on  the  same  errand :  to  discuss 
with  English  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
were  arising  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another. 
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"Well,  Jim/'  said  English,  "what's 
all  this  about  P  " 

"I've  come  to  say,"  said  Canada  Jim, 
"that  I  want  the  Home  Traders  to  put  an 
end  to  the  agreement  with  Fritz  here,  by 
which  he  was  promised  to  have  the  same 
favourable  admission  as  the  most  favoured 
people,  the  Home  Traders,  into  our  gates 
and  those  of  all  the  other  Quondams. 
They  can  put  an  end  to  it,  or  you  can  do 
it  for  them,  by  giving  notice  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  English,  "  if  there  is 
any  reason." 

"  Indeed,  yes,  there  is,"  said  Fritz. 

"  An  excellent  reason,"  said  Jim.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  Fritz — just  let  me  get  out  what 
I've  got  to  say." 

The  German  made  an  angry  gesture. 

"  You  see,"  said  Jim  to  Janitor,  "  of 
course  I  feel  that  in  more  ways  than  one 
I  am  related  to  the  Territory." 

"  To  be  sure  you  are,"  said  Janitor. 

"Therefore,"  Jim  went  on,  "I  should 
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like  the  Home  Traders  to  come  in  on  very 
special  terms,  even  more  special  than  the 
most  favourable  terms  given  to  other 
people." 

"  I  entirely  agree/'  said  Janitor  eagerly. 

"  I  should  have  no  objection,"  said  Eng- 
lish calmly. 

"  Ay,"  said  Jim,  u  but  Fritz  says  this  is 
contrary  to  the  agreement  made  with  him 
and  his  Board." 

"  But  of  course  it  is  contrary,"  broke  in 
Fritz,  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer, 
"certainly  it  is  contrary.  The  agreement 
made  with  me  was  that  I  was  to  go  in 
on  the  same  terms  as  you  Home  Traders  to 
those  people  who  have  been  part  of  your 
precious  Concern  " 

"  Look  here,"  said  Janitor,  taking  fire 
at  once,  "  speak  civilly  of  the  Concern, 
please." 

"  I  wish  to  speak  of  it  with  every 
respect,"  said  Fritz,  in  a  tone  which  it  must 
be  confessed  somewhat  belied  his  words. 
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"  But  I  do  say  that  the  agreement  we  made 
was  that  I  should  be  admitted  into  all  the 
places  that  have  been  or  are  now  part  of 
the  Concern,  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Home  Traders." 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  agreement,"  said 
English. 

"  You  see  !  "  said  Fritz  to  Jim. 

"I  know  it,"  said  Jim,  "and  it's  just 
because  that  was  the  agreement  that  I  now 
want  to  put  an  end  to  it,  because  I  want 
to  make  terms  for  the  Home  Traders  which 
—which — I  don't  extend  to  you,  in  short."  I 

u  Very  well,"  said  Fritz  aggressively, 
"  then  I  can't  let  you  come  in  on  my  most 
favoured  terms.  You  know  what  my  rule 
is — in  that  case  you  come  in  at  my  highest 
terms,  that  is  9c?." 

"  All  right,"  said  Jim  in  the  same  tone  ; 
"  and  as  my  highest  terms  are  at  present 
6d.y  111  raise  them  specially  for  you,  and 
put  on  my  card  of  admission :  '  Admission 
6d.— but  9d.  to  German  Fritz.' " 
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"  You're  quite  welcome,"  said  Fritz. 

"Look  here/'  said  English,  interposing 
calmly :  "  there  is  no  need  to  be  furious 
over  it.  It  was  agreed,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Fritz,  "  that  either  side  might  alter  the 
arrangement  by  giving  due  notice,  and  the 
Territory  now  gives  you  notice  that  it  does 
wish  to  withdraw.  All  right,  Jim,"  to  Jim  : 
"  we'll  consider  that  settled." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jim,  with  a  laugh. 
"  I'll  go  and  have  my  placard  altered,  and 
say  that  Fritz  is  to  be  charged  9d.  when 
he  presents  himself  at  my  gate,"  and  off 
he  went. 

"You  know  that  agreement  didn't  seem 
to  me  a  very  wise  one  at  the  time,  I  must 
say,"  said  English  to  Fritz,  who  was  about 
to  speak.  "  But  we  are  quite  willing  to 
make  some  other  arrangement  with  you,  as 
that  one  is  no  longer  valid." 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  said  Fritz  sullenly, 
"  but  I  don't  know  that  I'm  so  ready  to  do 
that  all  in  a  minute — and  I'm  not  at  all 
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sure  that,  if  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  your 
people  are  going  to  do,  I  can  have  them  on 
the  terms  of  my  most  favoured  traders  any 
longer." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  English, 
angrily :  "  I'm  not  responsible  for  Jim's 
actions." 

"No,  you're  not,  I  see,"  sneered  Fritz, 
"  when  it  comes  to  the  point ;  but  you  talk 
as  if  you  were  thick  enough, — and  as  for 
my  meaning,  well,  I  mean  what  I  choose." 
And  he  went  off  muttering  something  which 
sounded  very  like  a  threat,  but  which  did 
not  arouse  much  alarm  in  the  breasts  of 
his  hearers. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Janitor,  "  I  should 
like  to  hang  up  a  placard  over  our  door 
and  charge  them  all  something  for  coming 
in,  and  then  we'd  soon  see.  Look  here, 
sir,  do  let's  try  it,  do  let's  make  the  ex- 
periment !  I  should  like  to  put  up  over 
that  door  '  Admission  6c?.'  " 

"  It  would  be  a  mistake,"  said  English 
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decidedly  ;  "I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be 
a  mistake." 

"  I  don't  think  it  would,"  said  Janitor. 
"  Then  we  should  have  an  answer  to  make 
to  German  Fritz  and  people  who  wanted  to 
have  the  advantage  of  us.  We  could  re- 
taliate on  them  by  charging  them  higher 
in  our  turn.  Look  at  that  Mounseer  charg- 
ing 6d.  for  admission  when  we  wanted 
to  take  in  some  cotton  the  other  day.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  retaliate  and  say, 
'  Now  look  here,  I'll  charge  you  6d.  every 
time  you  bring  your  wine  along  here,  and 
we'll  see  who  gets  the  better  of  that.'" 

"  But  it  would  be  so  much  better,"  said 
English,  "if  instead  of  putting  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  either  the  cotton  or  the  wine 
it  were  made  as  easy  for  them  both  as 
possible." 

"They  don't  make  it  easy  for  us,"  said 
Janitor. 

"  More  fools  they,"  said  English.  "  Be- 
cause one  man  makes  a  mistake  it  is  no 
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reason  that  another  should.  We  had  far 
better  try  to  make  them  see  that  the  best 
thing  for  everybody  is  that  we  should  all 
do  well ;  we  ought  to  be  comrades,  not 
competitors  or  combatants.  The  mistake 
that  you're  apt  to  make,  my  dear  fellow, 
if  you'll  allow  me  to  say  so,  is  that  you 
always  speak  as  if  exchange  and  barter 
must  needs  be  conducted  on  the  principles 
of  war  to  the  death,  and  every  encounter 
must  result  in  a  decisive  victory  for  one 
and  a  crushing  defeat  for  the  other.  That's 
not  what  commerce  should  mean.  You're 
misled  by  the  very  words  you  use. 
There  need  be  no  '  defeat,' — no  serious  or 
permanent  defeat,  at  any  rate,  for  that 
would  only  mean  disaster  to  the  victor — for 
either." 

"  Still,"  Janitor  replied,  "  if  some  one  is 
to  prosper  I  naturally  wish  that  it  should 
be  the  Home  Traders,  and  not  German 
Fritz  or  the  Yankees,  or  any  of  the 
Foreigners," 
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"  I  want  the  Foreigners,  for  the  good  of 
the  Territory,  to  prosper  as  much  as  ever 
they  can,"  said  English.  "If  I  deal  with 
a  man  I  like  him  to  be  solvent  and  not 
bankrupt.  I  like  them  to  have  plenty  of 
things  to  sell  and  plenty  of  money  to  buy. 
Some  of  us  have  got  one  thing  to  sell  and 
some  another  ;  and  what  I  say  is,  let  every- 
thing come  in  free,  and  don't  put  any 
obstacles  on  it.  We'll  make  use  of  it,  and 
turn  it  to  something  else,  and  send  it  out 
again — never  you  fear.  We  want  Canada 
Jim's  flour  and  Australian  Bills  wool 
and  Zealand  Ned's  mutton :  let  'em 
send  it." 

"But  we've  got  flour  and  mutton  and 
wool  of  our  own,"  said  Janitor. 

"  We  have,  of  course,  but  we  can  do  with 
a  great  deal  more,"  said  English  ;  "  and 
when  their  wool  or  cotton,  as  much  as 
ever  they  like,  comes  in  here,  even  if  we've 
already  got  a  lot  of  our  own,  we'll  make 
things  out  of  it  and  sell  it  again  to  other 
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people.  Having  more  material  will  give 
employment  to  more  men,  and  they  can 
feed  themselves  better  and  more  cheaply 
by  having  plenty  of  bread  and  meat  to  do 
it  on.  Bless  me  ! "  he  went  on,  growing 
excited,  "here  we  are,  in  a  community 
needing  an  immense  number  of  different 
things  for  the  various  wants  that  have 
grown  up  with  civilisation ;  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  us  all  that  we  should  exchange 
them  with  one  another  till  we've  all  got 
what  we  want." 

"  I  must  say  I  think  you  go  too  far," 
said  Janitor.  :"It  is  not  only  a  question 
of  raw  material.  You  let  German  Fritz, 
for  instance,  bring  in  a  lot  of  things  that 
he  has  made  and  sell  them  in  Shop  Street 
to  the  townspeople,  things  we  could  make 
just  as  well." 

"To  be  sure  we  could,"  said  English  ; 
"  we  could  make  anything  we  like.  But 
I  let  German  Fritz  bring  in  things  he  has 
made   for    use   and   ornament,   and  the 
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Mounseer  bring  in  as  many  fancy  articles 
as  he  chooses,  because  the  Home  Traders 
are  giving  their  time  and  energy  to  making 
other  things  that  are  more  important.  The 
great  thing  is  that  the  whole  thing  should 
keep  moving  as  briskly  as  possible,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  restrictions  any- 
where. It  is  all  one  huge  exchange,  after 
all ;  and  if  Yankee  Sam  has  something  that 
the  Territory  wants — or  say,  that  /  want, 
in  order  to  put  it  more  briefly— and  it 
happens  that  I  haven't  the  exact  thing  that 
he  wants  to  give  him  in  exchange,  but 
German  Fritz  has  got  it ;  and  if  I  have 
something  that  German  Fritz  wants,  then 
we  can  make  a  three-cornered  arrangement 
of  it.  I  can  send  my  goods  to  German 
Fritz,  and  Fritz  can  send  something  to 
Yankee  Sam  that  Sam  wants,  and  Sam 
in  return  sends  me  something  of  more 
or  less  the  same  value  that  I  want : 
that  is  the  way  to  make  the  world  go 
round." 
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But  Janitor  was  not  convinced ;  and 
that  most  dangerous  of  consuming  fires, 
the  flame  of  a  mistaken  enthusiasm, 
was  beginning  to  burn  hotly  within 
him. 


IV 


rVURING  the  days  that  followed,  Janitor's 
mind  was  still  constantly  bent  in  one 
direction,  and  he  contrived  to  turn  every- 
thing he  met  with  into  an  argument  in 
favour  of  his  pet  scheme.  From  which- 
ever side  he  contemplated  it  he  was  more 
anxious  to  carry  it  through.  He  saw  in  it 
the  consolidation  of  the  relations  between 
the  Territory  and  the  Quondams,  and  the 
possible  realisation  of  his  cherished  dream 
that  they  should  all  join  hands  against  the 
Foreigners,  and  form  the  Great  Concern. 
He  had  succeeded  in  persuading  himself 
that  it  would  bring  benefit  not  only  to  the 
Home  Traders,  since  it  would  protect  the 
Territory  from  being  flooded  with  outside 
goods,  but  also  in  some  mysterious  way  to 
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the  buyers  at  the  shops.  The  condition  of 
the  Territory,  indeed,  under  the  existing 
arrangements,  was  satisfactory,  and  signs  of 
prosperity  and  activity  were  everywhere  to 
be  seen;  but  a  slight  hitch,  any  unfavourable 
turn  in  the  personal  affairs  of  the  dealers 
engaged  in  the  unceasing  barter,  any  com- 
plaint arising  from  such  causes,  all  of  these 
assumed  the  same  significance  in  Janitor's 
mind,  and  in  fancy  he  saw  for  all  the  same 
remedy. 

It  happened  one  day,  very  shortly  after 
the  discussion  with  English  recorded  above, 
that  Janitor,  walking  along  Shop  Street 
and  watching  the  busy  coming  and  going 
of  the  men  and  women  from  the  works  as 
they  bought  the  necessaries  of  life  so  hardly 
earned,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  an 
old  man  who  was  coming  out  of  a  grocer's, 
bearing  a  parcel  under  his  arm.  It  was 
no  other  than  our  friend  Jerry  Wilkison, 
who,  it  being  ironing  day  and  the  two  boys 
at  school,  had  had  an  unwonted  confidence 
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reposed  in  him  by  Mrs.  Dan,  and  had  been 
trusted  to  do  some  of  her  shopping.  It 
was  evident  that  he  felt  the  burden  of  a 
grave  responsibility.  He  knew  by  experi- 
ence what  would  be  the  result  of  making 
a  mistake  and  presenting  himself  with  the 
wrong  things  in  his  basket. 

"  How  much  tea  did  you  say  you've 
given  me,  mister  ? "  he  said,  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  the  shop  and  looking 
back. 

"  Half  a  pound,  Mr.  Wilkison,"  said  the 
grocer,  tying  up  a  parcel  for  another 
customer.    "  That's  what  you  asked  for." 

"  That's  what  I  asked  for,  is  it  ?  "  said 
Jerry  anxiously.  "It'll  be  what  Mrs.  Dan 
wanted,  then,"  in  a  tone  in  which  there 
was  some  misgiving.  "  It  seems  a  lot, 
though." 

"That's  what  you  asked  for,  certainly," 
said  the  grocer  with  a  smile ;  "  whether 
it's  what  Mrs.  Dan  wanted  is  another 
matter." 
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Mrs.  Dan  and  her  peculiarities  were 
well  known  in  the  commerce  of  Shop 
Street. 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  Jerry  anxiously, 
and  he  stood  looking  at  the  too  ample 
proportions  of  his  packet  with  a  face  full 
of  foreboding. 

"Come  to  do  the  shopping  for  the 
family,  eh  ? "  said  Janitor,  who  knew 
Wilkison  by  sight  very  well. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jerry.  "I'm  come  out 
to  do  a  bit  of  shopping  for  Mrs.  Dan — she's 
ironing  to-day ;  and  I  was  just  asking  the 
gentleman  here  if  he  thought  I'd  got  what 
she  wanted,  for  that's  what  she  likes,  you 
see,  and  if  I  get  home  and  there's  more 
than  she  expected  then  she's  not  best 
pleased,"  and  he  again  looked  rather  anxi- 
ously at  the  parcel. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Janitor,  "  that  means 
that  she  doesn't  like  having  more  than 
she  expected  to  pay  for?" 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Jerry:  "money's 
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a  bit  short  just  now,  sir — a  bit  short. 
And  I  must  say  she  works  hard  for  what 
she  gets,  and  if  my  boy  were  alive — that's 
her  husband,  you  know — she'd  have  more 
money.  As  it  is  she's  only  got  me  to 
work  for  her,  and  the  bit  of  washing  she 
does  herself ;  and  I'm  getting  an  old  man, 
sir,  I'm  getting  into  years." 

"  You  are  still  earning,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
Janitor. 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Wilkison,  "but  it 
doesn't  come  to  very  much.  I  only  get 
twenty  shillings  a  week.  I'm  sixty-five, 
sir,  sixty-six  if  I  live  till  Michaelmas, 
and  I've  been  in  the  works,  man  and  boy, 
for  forty  years." 

"  Oh,  well,  you've  done  good  service, 
then,"  said  Janitor,  about  to  pass  on. 

"  Yes,"  said  Wilkison,  arresting  him. 
"  And  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  one  moment  : 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  won't  be  able  to 
do  it  much  longer." 

"I'm  afraid  that  happens  to  everyone," 
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Janitor  said,  "when  they  get  to  your  time 
of  life." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Wilkison,  with  an  air 
of  virtuous  dignity,  "what  I  say  is  that 
I  ought  to  get  a  pension,  same  as  the 
Post  Office." 

"  As  the  Post  Office  ? "  said  Janitor 
inquiringly. 

"Yes,"  said  Wilkison.  "Jenny  Sands, 
the  postmistress  up  yonder,  she'll  get  a 
pension,  she  says,  when  she's  my  age. 
That's  what  I  would  like  to  do." 

"Well,"  said  Janitor,  "it's  all  very  well 
in  the  Post  Office,  but  I  don't  suppose 
it  obtains  at  Everard'sP" 

"  No,  sir,  it  doesn't ;  and  that's  what 
I  was  going  to  name  to  you,"  he  went 
on  hurriedly,  seeing  that  Janitor  was 
turning  away.  "  I  thought  if  you  would 
see  Mr.  Everard  you  could  maybe  speak 
to  him  about  it  and  ask  him  to  give  a 
pension  P  It  needn't  be  to  everyone,  you 
know,  but,  say,  to  them  as  'as  been  forty 
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years  at  the  works  and  is  turned  sixty- 
five  or  thereabouts." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  is  more  than  I  can 
promise,"  said  Janitor.  "  That  is  Everard's 
business,  not  mine.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ironworks." 

"No,  sir,  perhaps  not,"  said  Wilkison 
conciliatingly.  "  Still  I  thought  you  might 
name  it  some  time  if  you  had  a  chance," 
with  a  vague  feeling  that  one  "  boss "  was 
as  good  as  another. 

"  Well,"  said  Janitor  carelessly,  "  per- 
haps I  may  some  day,  if  I  get  a  chance." 
And  with  a  smiling  nod  he  walked  off. 

Wilkison,  however,  took  the  most  hope- 
ful view  of  this  somewhat  non-committal 
reply,  and  was  fortified  all  the  way  back 
to  his  cottage  by  the  thought  of  having 
that  conversation  to  relate  to  Mrs.  Dan 
and  thus  divert  her  attention  from  any 
possible  mistakes  in  his  shopping. 

"Well,  father,"  she  said,  "here  you  are 
at  last !    You've  been  to  China,  I  suppose, 
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to  plant  the  tea-leaves,  and  waited  till 
they  grew/'  she  added  with  withering 
sarcasm,  and  with  no  very  gentle  hand 
she  took  the  parcel  from  him  and  put 
it  on  the  table.  Jerry  watched  her 
anxiously.    His  worst  fears  were  fulfilled. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  she  said.  "  How  much 
did  you  get  ?  " 

"  I  got,"  said  Jerry,  affecting  great  con- 
fidence, "  half  a  pound,  same  as  you  told 
me." 

"  There  now,"  said  Mrs.  Dan,  "  that's 
what  comes  of  sending  a  man  to  shop ! 
And  who's  going  to  pay  for  all  that  tea, 
I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

H  I'll  pay,  'Liza,"  said  Wilkison,  with  an 
amiable  smile.  The  offer  was  not  one  of 
exceptional  generosity,  for  his  modest  earn- 
ings, as  he  knew,  were  always  impounded 
by  Mrs.  Dan  the  moment  he  crossed  her 
threshold. 

"  A  quarter  of  a  pound,  I  said,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound,  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,"  said 
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Mrs.  Dan,  "  and  then  you'll  go  and  get 
me  a  half!  Well,  I'll  know  better  another 
time,  that's  all ;  but  I  must  say  I  can't 
think  what  you're  thinking  of  when  you 
go  a-shopping." 

"  Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Jerry 
astutely,  "  what  I  thought  of  to-day,"  con- 
cealing the  fact  that  his  encounter  with 
Janitor  had  been  after  his  purchases  were 
concluded.  "I  met  Mr.  Janitor,  and  he 
stopped  and  passed  the  time  of  day  with 
me." 

"  Janitor  did  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dan,  affecting 
to  be  not  in  the  least  impressed.  "He 
must  have  been  badly  off  for  company,  I'm 
thinking." 

Jerry  took  no  notice  of  this  innuendo. 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "  we  had  quite  a 
talk."  Mrs.  Dan  did  not  deign  to  ask 
what  the  subject  was.  "  It  was,"  went  on 
Jerry,  watching  her  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
words,  as  she  held  the  iron  near  her  face 
to  gauge  its  heat  and  then  plied  it  busily 
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on  her  board,  "  it  was  about  yon  pension, 
you  know." 

"  Pension  P  "  said  Mrs.  Dan,  startled  into 
attention.    "  Whose  pension  ?  " 

"  Mine,"  said  Jerry. 

"  Yours  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dan,  putting  the 
iron  down  with  a  clatter  on  a  reversed 
saucer  which  stood  at  her  elbow  and  making 
Jerry  jump.  "  Are  you  going  to  get 
one  ?  " 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  Jerry,  with  an  air 
of  confidential  importance.  "I  named  it 
to  Mr.  Janitor,  and  told  him  Jenny  Sands 
would  be  getting  one." 

"  Yes,  in  forty  year ! "  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Dan  scornfully. 

Jerry  took  no  notice  of  the  interjection. 

"  And  I  asked  him  if  he  would  name  it 
to  Mr.  Everard." 

"H'm,"  said  Mrs.  Dan,  "Til  believe  it 
when  I  see  it.  Them  '11  be  lucky  as  gets 
paid  for  doing  nothing,  while  others  works 
to  keep  them  alive,"  she  concluded,  as  she 
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proceeded  to  count  tbe  garments  that  she 
had  piled  one  by  one  in  a  smooth  heap  on 
the  other  table.  Jerry  felt  a  little  dispirited. 
Mrs.  Dan  evidently  did  not  share  his  rosy 
view  of  his  prospects. 


V 


IT  must  be  admitted  that  the  thought  of 
*  the  pension  had  not  taken  so  great  a 
hold  of  Janitor  as  Jerry  had  fondly  hoped. 
His  mind  was  entirely  preoccupied  with 
his  scheme,  which  day  by  day  he  pondered 
over  until  he  became  so  convinced  of  the 
desirability  of  it  that  he  felt  he  could  not 
bear  not  to  put  it  into  action  ;  the  scheme 
by  which  there  should  be  a  charge  over 
English's  portals  for  admission  against 
every  one  who  entered,  varying  a  little 
according  to  the  goods  they  were  bringing, 
and  always  a  preference  and  special  terms 
being  accorded  to  the  Quondams  as  being, 
or  having  been,  part  of  the  Concern.  So 
one  day  as  English  came  out  he  saw 
Janitor  coming  towards  him  bearing  a  huge 
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square   of  stretched  canvas  framed  with 
wood. 

"  What's  that  you've  got,  Janitor  P  "  he 
said.  "Are  you  going  to  turn  picture 
dealer  ?  " 

"I'm  going  to  turn  sense  dealer,"  said 
Janitor,  and  he  turned  the  other  side  of 
the  canvas  towards  English,  and  watched 
him,  to  see  the  effect  ,it  made.  English 
stared.  It  was  a  large  signboard,  like  those 
of  the  other  traders ;  and  on  it  was  written 
in  big  letters,  "Admission  $d.  Special 

TERMS  ON  APPLICATION." 

"There,"  said  Janitor,  "that  is  what  I 
think  we  ought  to  do.  I've  just  brought  it 
here  for  you  to  see  how  it  looks." 

"You've  sprung  this  on  me  rather  sud- 
denly," said  English. 

"  Oh,  well,  I've  been  thinking  about  it 
for  a  long  time,"  said  Janitor,  and  he  leant 
the  placard  against  the  wall  at  the  side  of 
the  doorway. 

English  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  in 
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a  silence  which  evidently  meant  disapproval. 
Then  he  said  :  "  In  any  case  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  charge  the  Quondams 
6d. :  of  course  that  would  never  do." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Janitor  eagerly, 
secretly  surprised  and  delighted  at  detecting 
in  English's  tone  more  possible  tolerance 
of  the  idea  than  he  had  dared  to  hope 
for.  "  Of  course  we  should  give  them  a 
preference ;  we  would  let  them  come  in  for 
3d.,  at  most — or  even  free.  And  then,"  he 
went  on,  using  an  argument  which  he  knew 
would  appeal  to  English,  "  that  would  help 
to  keep  the  whole  Concern  together,  you  see, 
and  giv^e  them  a  closer  feeling  of  belonging 
to  us.  I  was  up  there  yesterday  across 
the  Expanse,  and  I  asked  the  Quondams 
to  step  this  way  to-clay  and  discuss  the 
question." 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  said  English,  "  that  I 
am  prepared  to  do  so.  You  should  have 
consulted  me  first." 

"Well,"  said  Janitor  conciliatingly,  "as 
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I  was  over  in  their  parts  I  thought  I  would 


At  that  moment  he  heard  a  quavering 
voice  at  his  elbow. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir/'  said  old  Jerry  Wilki- 
son,  u  I'm  off  work  this  afternoon,  and  I 
thought  I'd  just  step  up  to  see  " — and  then 
courage  to  put  the  direct  question  in  his 
mind  failed  him,  and  he  concluded  some- 
what lamely — "  if  there  was  anything  new 
going  on." 

"  It  is  possible  there  may  be,"  said 
Janitor,  and  he  glanced  at  the  placard, 
Wilkison's  glance  following  his  and  resting 
in  bewilderment  on  the  unaccustomed  sight. 

"  Eh !  "  said  Jerry  in  amazement,  "  will 
that  be  having  anything  to  do  with  what 
we  were  speaking  of  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  And  what  was  that  ?  "  said  Janitor. 

Jerry  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
"  Haven't  you  named  it  to  Mr.  Everard, 
then  ?  "  he  said.  "  The  pensions,  you'll 
mind,  we  were  speaking  of." 
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"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Janitor.  "  No, 
I've  not  asked  Mr.  Everard  about  it  yet." 

"What  is  he  saying  ?  "  asked  English. 

"  Why,"  said  Janitor,  with  a  smile  which 
said  the  suggestion  need  not  be  seriously 
considered,  "  he  wanted  me  to  ask  Everard 
if  he  could  not  have  a  pension.  I  have 
told  him  it  was  not  our  business.  You 
know,"  he  went  on  to  English,  "I  don't 
think  the  idea's  a  bad  one,  and  it's  often 
been  talked  of,  of  course,  but  I  must  say 
I  don't  see  how  Everard  or  anyone  else  is 
going  to  manage  it  at  present." 

"  No,"  said  English,  "  I  don't  see  either  ; 
but  if  it  could,  I  agree  with  you  there 
is  something  in  it.  I  should  like  that 
scheme  better  than  this  one,"  and  he  looked 
dubiously  at  the  placard. 

"  Look  here,"  said-  Janitor,  with  a  sudden 
idea,  and  much  rejoiced  at  having  thought 
of  an  argument  to  which  apparently  English 
would  be  inclined  to  lend  a  more  willing 
ear :   "  supposing  we   call  the  admission 
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Id.  instead  of  6d. " — he  crossed  out  the 
figure  6  as  he  spoke  and  wrote  a  7  above 
it, — "for  all  the  people  who  don't  come 
in  on  special  terms?  and  then  that  extra 
penny  we'll  put  by  for  all  the  old  people 
at  the  works  and  all  over  the  Territory." 

Wilkison,  who  had  been  following  the 
last  remarks  with  deep  attention  and  un- 
wonted comprehension,  here  put  in,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  eagerness ; 

"Yes,  sir,  and  you  might  say  it  was  to 
go  for  a  pension  for  them  as  'as  been  at 
the  works  man  and  boy  for  forty  year,  and 
is  turned  sixty-six  come  next  Michaelmas." 

"I  would  not  reckon  on  it,  my  man," 
said  English,  not  unkindly.  "  But  I'm 
rather  busy  just  now,  so  I'll  wish  you  good 
morning."  And  Jerry,  rather  abashed  at 
this  abrupt  dismissal,  shuffled  off. 

"  That  plan  of  yours  will  hardly  wash 
either,"  English  said  to  Janitor  as  Jerry 
disappeared.  "  You  won't  get  enough 
pennies  to  be  able  to  do  it." 
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"  Get  enough  P  Why,  of  course  we 
shall,"  said  Janitor:  u  we  shall  get  extra 
pennies  in  hundreds  and  thousands.  Think 
of  all  the  people  who  pass  in  here  during 
the  day." 

"But  as  I  understand,"  said  English, 
"you  are  going  to  try  to  keep  them 
out  ?  " 

"Not  at  all  to  keep  them  out,"  said 
Janitor.  "  We  only  mean  to  do  as  other 
people  do,  and  protect  our  Home  Traders 
from  having  stores  left  on  their  hands 
because  outsiders  choose  to  send  in  theirs." 

"You  will  protect  them  best,  as  I 
have  already  told  you  "  said  English,  "  by 
setting  the  door  wide  open  and  letting 
them  bring  in  as  much  as  possible  and 
carry  out  as  much  as  possible.  I  wish  I 
could  make  you  see  what  a  much  wiser 
policy  that  is  in  the  long  run." 

"  Well,"  said  Janitor,  "  I  am  quite  ready 
to  be  convinced.  I  have  an  open  mind," 
— which  generally  signifies  that  the  speaker 
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disagrees  with  his  interlocutor,  but  prefers 
not  to  say  so. 

"  Open  ?  Not  you,"  said  English,  with 
a  short  laugh.  "  You've  got  a  mind  ajar, 
at  the  best." 

"  Well,"  said  Janitor,  quite  good- 
humour edly,  "all  I  ask  is  that  my  plan 
should  have  a  hearing  and  be  fairly  con- 
sidered. Here  come  those  fellows — we'll 
see  what  they  say." 

For  in  the  meantime  Canada  Jim,  Austra- 
lian Bill,  and  Zealand  Ned  had  approached, 
and  were  contemplating  the  placard  with 
mingled  feelings  of  surprise  and  excitement. 

"  What's  all  this  about  ? "  said  Jim. 
"  Is  it  going  up  over  your  door  P  " 

English  remained  silent. 

"  There  is  nothing  settled  yet,"  said 
Janitor.    "  We  are  just  considering  it." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jim,  reading  the  last 
line  of  the  announcement,  "  the  6  special 
terms '  would  be  extended  to  us  ?  " 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  said  Bill. 
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"It  would  be  rather  a  pity  if  they 
weren't/'  said  Ned. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Janitor  ;  "if 
we  did  it  you  would  come  in  free :  it  is  the 
Foreigners  who  would  have  to  pay." 

"All  right,"  said  Jim,  "as  far  as  I'm 
concerned." 

"  But,"  said  English,  "  if  Yankee  Sam 
has  to  pay  for  bringing  his  flour  in,  the 
retail  shops  will  have  to  pay  him  dearer 
for  it." 

"The  shops,"  said  Janitor,  "will  recover 
what  they  have  paid  extra  by  selling  the 
flour  dearer  in  their  turn." 

English  shook  his  head,  as  though  in 
colloquy  with  himself  and  replying  to  his 
own  unspoken  comment. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  that  will  do,"  said 
Canada  Jim.  "  I  shall  have  to  ask  the 
same  price  for  my  flour  as  other  people 
do." 

"  And  my  mutton,  too,  must  be  sold 
dearer,"  said  Ned. 
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"And  my  wool/'  said  Bill;  and  they 
drew  a  little  apart  and  exchanged  a  few 
words. 

u  You  mark  my  words,"  said  English  to 
Janitor,  "  the  people  who  are  supplied  by 
the  shops  won't  like  having  to  pay  extra 
for  what  they  buy." 

"  Oh,  well/'  put  in  Janitor,  "  those  who 
can't  afford  to  pay  extra  must  go  on  buying 
from  the  Home  Traders  who  are  selling 
from  their  own  stores;  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  go  on  at  the  same 
price." 

"I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said 
English.  "  When  the  Home  Traders  see 
other  people's  goods  being  sold  dearer,  they 
will  do  as  the  Quondams  do,  they  will 
insist  on  getting  higher  prices  too "  ;  and 
he  looked  again  at  the  placard,  feeling  that 
when  once  it  swung  above  his  door  it 
would  hurl  defiance  at  what  had  been  his 
most  cherished  standards. 

But  there  it  stood,  calmly  leaning  against 
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the  wall,  as  though  appealing  for  consent 
to  the  world  at  large ;  and  those  who  came 
and  went  in  the  great  Expanse,  the  favourite 
recreation  ground  of  all  the  surrounding 
population,  started  incredulously  as  they 
saw  it,  and  looked  again  to  be  sure  that 
they  had  not  been  mistaken.  Janitor  and 
English  watched,  each  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  to  see  the  effect. 

Presently  an  emissary  from  Yankee 
Sam  came  across  the  Expanse,  trundling  a 
huge  load  towards  the  Territory,  followed 
in  the  distance  by  another  from  German 
Fritz. 

Suddenly  the  Yankee  stopped  as  he  saw 
the  placard  leaning  against  the  wall,  and 
with  much  surprise  mastered  its  contents ; 
then,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  he 
muttered,  "  Hullo  !  if  this  is  what's  going 
to  happen,  I'd  better  go  back  for  instruc- 
tions," and  turned  and  wheeled  rapidly 
back  towards  his  own  premises  again. 

German  Fritz  stopped  and  waited  half 
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way ;  he  also  apparently  was  making  up  his 
mind. 

"  That  is  what  will  happen,"  said  English 
in  a  warning  tone  to  Janitor.  "  Even  if 
we  get  more  and  more  from  the  Quondams 
we  shall  get  less  and  less  from  other 
quarters." 

"  But  that  is  what  we  want,"  said  Janitor. 
"  As  long  as  the  Quondams  send  us 
more  and  more,  it  doesn't  so  much  matter 
about  the  others.  It  will  be  glorious  to 
see  the  people  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  Territory  getting  on  so  well,  and  helping 
us,  and  we  them." 

"But  if  we  keep  the  Foreigners  out," 
said  English,  "  what  is  to  happen  to  those 
extra  pennies  that  they  were  going  to  pay 
and  that  we  were  going  to  make  pensions 
of?" 

"  Oh,  well,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
that,"  said  Janitor  ;  "  that  was  just  an  idea 
that  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment.  We 
must  see  whether  it  is  feasible  or  not. 
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But  the  other  thing  really  is  the  thing  that 
matters — the  brotherhood,  I  mean,  of  the 
great  Concern.  I  like  the  sentiment  of  it. 
I  like  the  idea.    It's  a  great  big  idea." 

"  It's  a  big  idea — yes,"  said  English, 
"but  it  isn't  business.  It's  no  good,  you 
can't  do  it  both  ways ;  and  I  think  you  will 
find  it  is  better,  both  for  the  Territory  and 
for  the  workmen  it  supplies,  to  let  your 
doors  be  open  as  they  were  before  to  every- 
body alike." 

"  But  after  all,  all  the  people  the  Terri- 
tory deals  with  are  not  alike,"  said  Janitor. 
"The  Quondams  are  specially  connected 
with  this  place  in  more  than  one  way — we 
must  remember  that." 

"  Of  course  they  are,"  said  English. 
"  But  because  you  are  connected  with  people 
I  don't  see  why  you  need  pay  them  dearer 
for  their  flour  and  wool  and  mutton,  nor 
make  other  people  pay  you  dearer  to  whom 
you  may  sell  it  afterwards.  The  Territory 
is  responsible  to  the  people  at  the  works 
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after  all,  and  is  here  in  order  to  supply 
them." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Janitor,  "  and  I  believe 
that  the  arrangement  will  be  a  very  good 
one  for  them  too." 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  English.  "  And  I 
don't  believe  they  would  be  in  favour  of  it." 

"  Let's  see  if  they  would,"  said  Janitor. 
"  Let's  ask  all  these  people  round  about 
here  now  " — for  as  usual  in  the  great  open 
Expanse  were  pacing  many  men  both  from 
the  warehouses  and  the  works,  spending 
some  leisure  moments  in  smoking,  in 
talking,  strolling  to  and  fro,  or  standing 
in  little  groups.  It  was  evident  that  the 
attention  of  many  of  them  had  already 
been  attracted  by  the  colloquy  at  the  gate 
of  the  Territory.  Janitor,  as  he  looked 
across,  saw  with  satisfaction  that  they  wrere 
watching  him. 

"  Let's  try  it,"  he  said,  and  he  turned  to 
a  ladder  that  was  outside  the  gate,  and  set 
it  firmly  against  the  wall. 
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"No,  no,"  said  English,  "wait  a  bit; 
don't  take  it  up  yet." 

The  placard  was  distinctly  visible  near 
the  ladder,  and  more  and  more  onlookers, 
stirred  by  the  knowledge  that  something 
unusual  was  going  on,  joined  the  others, 
until  quite  a  crowd  had  collected  in  the 
great  area,  and  opinions  were  freely  ex- 
changed among  the  spectators  as  they 
watched  the  discussion  which  was  plainly 
taking  place  between  the  two  chiefs. 

Janitor  turned  to  English  again.  "  Look 
here,  sir,"  he  said,  hurriedly  and  urgently  : 
"  let  me  have  my  say  about  this  thing  and 
find  out  what  they  think  about  it.  It's  only 
fair,  after  all,  that  the  plan  should  have  a 
hearing." 

"  Have  your  way,  by  all  means,"  English 
replied ;  "  but  I  doubt  if  much  will  come 
of  it." 

Janitor  acted  instantly  on  the  assent. 
"  Here,  you,  Mr.  Johnson,"  Janitor  called 
out,  "  look  at  this.    You  were  saying  the 
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other  day  that  you  had  got  too  many  of 
your  stores  left  on  hand — this  will  put  it 
all  right." 

Johnson  smiled  somewhat  doubtfully. 
"  I  daresay  it  will/'  he  said  slowly.  "  But 
one  can't  tell,  of  course.  Things  have 
been  going  better  these  days." 

"It's  of  no  use/'  said  English,  half  to 
himself,  "  appealing  to  people  who  consider 
only  their  own  personal  concerns." 

But  one  of  the  Home  Traders'  foremen 
came  out  and  spoke  up  valiantly  for  his 
mates.  "  That  won't  do,  Mr.  Janitor,  that 
won't  do,"  he  called  out.  a\Ve  don't  like 
having  that  up  over  the  good  old  place  that 
has  been  open  to  all  for  so  many  years." 

"Yes,  we  do,"  cried  another.  "Never 
mind  the  many  years.  Things  have 
changed  now,  and  we'll  do  as  other  people 
do." 

"  Ay,"  said  Johnson,  emboldened.  "  Look 
at  German  Fritz  over  there,  and  see  what 
he's  got  over  his  door." 
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"  Ay,  and  look  behind  it,"  said  English, 
"  and  see  what  his  men  are  doing,  and 
ask  them  if  they're  contented.  They  didn't 
seem  to  be  so  the  last  time  I  heard 
of  them." 

A  laugh  from  the  crowd  replied.  It  was 
well  known  that  German  Fritz  was  always 
having  difficulties  with  the  people  he 
employed. 

"  They  mayn't  be  content,"  said  another, 
"  but  he  manages  to  make  them  learn  their 
job  a  long  sight  better  than  we  do." 

"  I  daresay,"  said  Janitor,  anxious  to  keep 
to  his  point.  "  But  that  is  not  what  we  are 
discussing  now.  The  question  at  this 
moment,"  he  went  on,  raising  his  voice, 
"  is  whether  this  sign  shall  be  put  up  above 
our  gate,"  and  he  turned  towards  the  ladder 
as  though  preparing  to  ascend. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  master— wait  a  bit,"  said 
one  of  the  listeners,  a  man  from  Everard's  : 
"  just  let's  hear  what's  going  to  come  of  it 
all  first,"  and  the  faces  looking  on  grew 
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more  intent.  Some  of  the  men,  not  quite 
clear  what  was  happening,  were  anxious  to 
know  more  ;  others  were  indifferent,  and 
willing  to  accept  what  should  be  told 
them. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Janitor,  "if  this 
placard  is  put  up,  what  will  come  of  it  : 
Better  trade,  higher  wages,  and  prosperity. 
That  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of.  Don't 
you  like  the  sound  of  it  ?  " 

"It  sounds  well,  certainly,"  said  one  of 
the  Home  Traders,  "if  it  means  all  that. 
But  how  do  you  make  that  out  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Janitor.  "  It  means 
better  trade  for  all  of  you  Home  Traders, 
because  we  are  not  going  to  let  all  the 
outside  people  come  in  on  the  absurdly  easy 
terms  they  did  before ;  we  are  going  to 
have  a  check  on  their  coming  in,  just  as 
they  put  a  check  on  your  going  in.  There- 
fore you  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  all 
your  stores,  and  you  won't  find  yourselves 
landed  with  so  many  on  hand,  as  this  charge 
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for  admission  will  protect  you  from  being 
swamped  by  things  coming  in  from  out- 
side." 

"  Yes,  that  sounds  all  right,"  said  another 
of  the  traders. 

"  Then  what  about  the  wages,  mister  ?  " 
said  another  of  tbe  workmen,  who  was 
standing  in  the  front  of  the  crowd.  u  How 
will  they  be  higher  ?  " 

"  It's  evident  that  they  must  be,"  said 
Janitor  with  confidence.  "  If  people  out- 
side the  Territory  have  to  pay  for  bringing 
their  supplies  in,  they'll  sell  them  dearer 
to  the  shops,  and  the  shops  will  sell  them 
dearer  to  you.  Wait  a  moment,"  he  said, 
answering  the  sudden  movement  among  his 
hearers  ;  st  and  when  you  have  got  to  pay 
more  for  what  you  are  buying,  you  will 
insist  upon  having  higher  wages." 

"Well,  we  had  need,"  said  another  of 
the  men,  with  some  bitterness.  "  We  shan't 
be  able  to  live  if  we  don't." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Janitor,  but  in  a  tone  of 
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hearty  optimism  that  evidently  contem- 
plated no  dire  contingencies.  "And  that 
won't  suit  the  employers  at  all ;  they  want 
you  to  live,  or  there'll  be  nobody  to  work 
for  them."  And  Janitor  went  on :  "  There'll 
be  no  fear  of  the  store  of  outside  supplies 
ever  failing,  as  we  are  going  to  make 
special  terms,  as  you  see,"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  placard,  "  for  the  people  who  have 
belonged  to  the  Territory  to  come  in  at 
lower  rates>  so  that,"  he  went  on,  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  propounding  his  cherished 
plan,  "  we  shall  all  be,  as  it  were,  one  Great 
Concern." 

But  that  part  of  the  scheme  visibly  left 
his  listeners  entirely  cold.  In  the  mind  of 
most  of  the  workmen,  at  any  rate,  who  were 
standing  there  that  day  the  thought  that 
occurred  to  them  at  once,  at  any  new 
proposal,  was  the  dread  that  any  change, 
any  readjustment,  might  destroy  the  balance, 
kept  with  so  much  difficulty,  of  their  pre- 
carious existence.    Even  Crayke,  intelligent 
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though  he  was,  had  no  solicitude  to  spare 
for  the  Concern.  All  that  mattered  was 
his  family,  and  the  thought  of  Polly  and 
the  children  emboldened  him  to  speak. 

"  Then  do  you  mean,  sir,"  he  said,  "  that 
we  shall  be  more  into  pocket,  or  more  out 
of  pocket  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  another  of  the  men,  H  that's 
what  matters "  ;  and  the  laugh  that  went 
round  was  not  entirely  mirthful. 

English  looked  keenly  at  Janitor,  to  see 
what  he  would  answer.  Crayke  followed 
the  glance.  He  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  some  of  his  mates  who  were  near 
him,  and  then  stepped  forward  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  English. 

"Look  here,  sir,"  he  said:  "we'd  like  to 
know  what  we  are  in  for.  Shall  we  work- 
men have  to  pay  more  for  our  food  than 
we  do  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  English,  "  I  think  you 
mil99 

"  If  you  do  have  to  pay  a  little  more," 
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said  Janitor,  as  a  murmur  ran  round  the 
crowd,  "you  won't  be  any  worse  off  than 
you  are  now — for,  as  I  have  told  you,  you 
will  have  more  wages  to  do  it  with." 

a  You  think  we  shall  have  more  wages, 
master,  do  you  ?  That'll  be  all  right  P " 
said  another  of  the  workmen. 

"  Oh  yes,  you'll  see  that  will  be  all 
right,"  said  Janitor. 

Some  of  the  men  looked  inquiringly  at 
English.  He  said  nothing.  Suddenly  a 
trembling  eager  voice  was  heard  from  the 
crowd,  and  Jerry  Wilkison,  surprised  at  his 
own  audacity,  came  shambling  forward. 

"And  now  I'll  tell  you  something  else, 
mates,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  see  it's  written 
up  there  4  7d.'  ?  It  was  '  6dJ  at  first,  but 
Mr.  Janitor  has  written  '  Id .'  And  do 
you  know  why  ?  He's  put  '  IdJ  there 
that  we  may  have  the  extra  penny  to 
make  us  a  pension  when  we're  old! — a 
pension !  do  you  hear  ?  Now  that's  what 
I  call  something." 
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An  exclamation  something  like  a  cheer 
ran  through  the  crowd.  The  dark  cloud 
that  hangs  over  the  path  of  the  worker, 
that  night  of  old  age  and  feebleness 
coming,  in  which  no  man  can  work, 
suddenly  seemed  to  lift  a  little.  Here, 
as  old  Jerry  said,  was  something  to  lay 
hold  of.  Janitor  was  quick  to  see  his 
opportunity. 

" Now,  look  here,  men,"  he  said:  " let's 
give  it  a  chance  ;  if  we  put  up  this  placard 
you  get  higher  wages  and  you  provide  for 
your  old  age." 

"  Hooray  !  "  was  the  answer. 

At  this  moment  a  woman's  shrill  voice 
was  heard  in  the  crowd.  "  And  how  do 
you  make  that  out,  master,  please  ?  "  she 
said.  "  Look  here,  all  you  men,  you 
believe  anything  that's  said  to  you.  Don't 
let's  have  a  pig  in  a  poke.  I'm  all  for 
letting  well  alone,  as  the  saying  is." 

M  Well  done,  missus  ! "  said  one  of  the 
men  with   a  laugh ;  "  you  won't   die  of 
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holding  your  tongue/'  and  a  general  laugh 
went  round  as  Mrs.  Dan  came  to  the  front. 
Her  eye  fell  on  her  father-in-law,  who 
quailed  before  her  glance. 

"  And  what's  this  you're  after,  father  ? 
You  come  away  home." 

"  I'm  coming,  Eliza,  I'm  coming,"  said 
Jerry,  following  her  with  docility.  "  It 
was  just  my  pension  I  was  looking  after." 

"  Well,  you  was  never  one  of  those  to 
find  anything  you  went  to  look  for,"  said 
Mrs.  Dan  witheringly,  "  and  I  doubt  you'll 
not  be  any  more  lucky  this  time  than 
the  rest."  The  crowd  looked  after  them 
and  laughed. 

Janitor  looked  round  him,  and  was 
conscious  of  one  of  those  subtle  changes 
of  mood  that  seem  sometimes  to  sweep 
in  some  unexplained  way  over  a  crowd. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  he  made  up  his 
mind.  He  turned  rapidly  to  English. 
"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  they 
want  it ! "  and  without  waiting  for  assent 
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or  refusal  he  took  the  sign  in  his  hand 
and  stood  facing  the  crowd.  "Come," 
he  said  again,  "  let's  try  it !  Who'll  hold 
the  ladder  for  meP"  A  score  of  willing 
hands  were  stretched  out  to  hold  the 
ladder  fast,  as  amid  cheers  from  the 
onlookers  he  ascended  and  the  placard 
was  swung  into  its  place. 

But  when  there  is  a  man  who  cheers 
and  a  man  who  does  not  cheer,  it  is 
naturally  the  man  who  cheers  who  is  the 
most  heard.  The  other  man  is  there, 
though,  all  the  same. 


VI 


f  N  the  Crayke  household,  as  we  have  said, 
things  had  been  going  a  good  deal 
better.  It  was  surprising  what  even  one 
daily  substantial  meal  had  done  for  Crayke : 
he  was  beginning  to  lose  his  hunted  anxious 
expression,  and  the  blue  transparent  look 
under  his  eyes.  The  baby  had  been 
thriving  on  the  milk  that  had  been  got 
for  it,  and  Polly  was  looking  much  better 
in  consequence,  in  spite  of  the  impending 
event  now  very  near.  Their  weekly  expen- 
diture still  almost  equalled  their  available 
funds,  but  as  long  as  sickness  did  not  come 
they  were  just  within  the  margin. 

One  morning,  after  Janitor's  new  arrange- 
ment and  all  that  it  implied  had  come  into 
force,  Polly  Crayke  started  off  towards  the 

90 
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shops  with  her  basket,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  was  reposing  the  shilling  she  had 
brought  with  her  for  the  morning's 
shopping  :  5d.  for  the  loaf — the  rolls,  alas  ! 
were  still  unattainable — 4<d.  to  spend  at  the 
butcher's,  3d.  at  the  grocer's.  The  weather, 
not  so  hot,  indeed,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  when  it  was  such  a  trial  to  bake 
bread  in  the  oven,  was  still  close,  and  the 
rain  that  fell  at  intervals  had  not  much 
result  except  to  make  mud.  It  was  not 
very  far  from  Pollys  cottage  to  the  shops, 
but  she  found  it  to-day  as  much  as  she 
could  do.  She  was  glad  enough  to  get 
within  the  welcome  shelter  of  Mrs.  Baker's 
door,  greeted  by  the  friendly  smell  of  the 
loaves  ranged  along  the  counter,  none  the 
less  friendly  that  she  had  not  been  standing 
to  make  them  and  bending  over  the  oven 
afterwards. 

"  Well,  missus,  and  how  are  you  this 
day  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Baker.  "  You  don't  look 
very  famous." 
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"  So  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Crayke :  "  Fm 
pretty  middling  just  now,  you  know." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Baker  sym- 
pathetically— she  had  had  twins  herself 
the  year  before — "to  be  sure,  you  will 
be." 

"  It's  a  long  drag  from  over  yonder,"  said 
Mrs.  Crayke,  "and  I  was  a  bit  tired  when 
I  started,  and  I  want  my  dinner  I  daresay. 
But  I  had  to  come  and  get  my  marketing 
done,  there's  no  help  for  that.  I've  come 
for  my  loaf,  please,"  and  she  laid  a  three- 
penny-piece and  two  pennies  on  the  counter. 
Mrs.  Baker  looked  at  them,  then  at  her, 
and  hesitated. 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  there's  been 
changes  here  ? "  she  said,  without  giving 
her  the  loaf. 

"  Changes  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Crayke.  "What's 
been  happening  p  " 

"Prices  are  up,"  said  Mrs.  Baker. 
"  Bread's  dearer  than  it  was." 

"  Bread  dearer  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Crayke,  with 
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a  new  note  of  anxiety  in  her  voice.  "  How 
is  that  ?  " 

"  Well/'  said  Mrs.  Baker,  busily  flapping 
the  counter  with  a  duster,  as  though  feeling 
that  life  and  order  must  go  on  whatever 
happened  in  prices,  "  they've  put  up  a 
notice  over  English's  door  to  say  that 
people — some  people  at  any  rate — has  got 
to  pay  to  bring  their  things  in ;  and  so 
Yankee  Sam  says  he's  got  to  be  paid  dearer 
for  his  flour  when  he  gets  inside  with  it,  in 
order  to  make  it  up  to  him  again.  And  if 
I  pay  more  for  flour  to  make  my  bread 
I  must  sell  my  bread  dearer — and  so  the 
quartern  loaf  is  sixpence  to-day.  Any  one 
can  understand  that :  it's  plain  enough, 
I'm  sure,"  and  she  stood  with  an  air  of 
prompt  decision,  not  unmixed  perhaps  with 
a  little  sympathy,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Crayke's 
response. 

Mrs.  Crayke  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  she  said  slowly :  "  Yes,  it's  plain  enough, 
I  daresay.    I  understand  well  enough  that 
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the  loaf  is  a  penny  dearer,  but  what's  not 
so  plain  is  where  the  penny  is  to  come 
from.  I  can't  afford  it,  I  know.  I  shall 
have  to  bake  at  home  again  and  make 
it  up." 

"  You'll  have  to  pay  more  any  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Baker  decisively,  "  because  all  the 
flour's  dearer,  and  small  blame  to  them  for 
selling  it  dearer  when  they've  got  to  pay 
to  bring  it  in." 

"  But  what  about  the  flour  that's  already 
inside  p  "  said  Mrs.  Crayke,  with  a  ray  of 
hope.  "  What  about  them  as  hasn't  got 
their  flour  from  outside  P  " 

"  It's  just  the  same,"  said  Mrs.  Baker. 
"  There's  just  the  same  to  pay  for  the  flour 
that  is  already  inside,  and  the  flour  sent  by 
Canada  Jim  and  the  others,  even  though 
they  come  in  free,  because  they  say  they 
won't  stand  by  and  see  Yankee  Sam  and 
the  Foreigners  getting  more  than  they 
do." 

u  Well,  I  must  do  without  it,  I  suppose," 
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said  Mrs.  Crayke,  getting  up  wearily. 
"  Look  here,  missus :  give  me  half  a  loaf 
to-day,  and  we'll  make  shift  to  do  with 
that." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Baker,  trying 
to  give  a  cheerful  tone  to  the  conversation, 
"  half  a  loafs  better  than  no  bread,  we're 
told,  any  day." 

Mrs.  Crayke  made  no  answer.  She  took 
up  her  twopence  heavily  and  wearily,  and 
put  the  smaller  piece  of  bread  into  her 
basket.  Then,  as  she  went  to  the  door, 
she  turned  back  again,  but  hesitated  as 
though  afraid  to  receive  the  answer  which 
her  question  must  bring. 

"And  what  about  the  other  things, 
missus  P  "  she  said — "  meat  and  suchlike  : 
will  they  be  dearer  too  P  " 

"I  doubt  they  will,"  said  Mrs.  Baker. 
"  They've  got  to  pay  for  bringing  them 
in  too,  you  see.  But  you'd  best  go  and 
ask,"  she  added,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
a   relief  to   her   if   the    sight   of  Mrs. 
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Crayke's  white  face  were  taken  somewhere 
else. 

Polly  went  out  without  saying  anything 
more,  and  walked  on  in  dogged  determina- 
tion until  she  came  to  Pete  Butcher's. 

"  And  what's  for  you  to-day,  Mrs. 
Crayke?"  said  Pete,  jovial  in  his  blue 
apron,  stepping  back  from  his  threshold 
into  the  shop.  "  Come  to  get  the  good- 
man's  bit  o'  meat  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  want  fourpenn'orth,  please,"  she 
said,  and  she  put  the  four  coppers  down  on 
the  counter. 

"  Well,  missus,  I'm  sorry  I  can't  give 
you  as  much  as  usual,"  said  Pete,  and  he 
flapped  down  what  indeed  looked  a  very 
inadequate  piece  on  to  his  counter,  took  it 
up,  turned  it  over,  and  gave  it  a  smart 
slap  with  the  flat  side  of  his  chopper. 

"  Is  that  all  P  "  she  said,  looking  at  it. 

"Yes,  that's  all,  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  Pete 
said.    "  Price  of  meat's  gone  up." 

"  The  price  of  meat  too  P  "  she  faltered. 
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"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  some  has  got  to  pay 
to  come  in  now,  you  know,  and  them  that's 
got  to  pay  to  bring  it  in  must  get  more 
for  it  when  it's  inside.  That's  reasonable 
enough.  And  so  Zealand  Ned  and  the  others 
say  they  won't  sell  lower  than  any  one 
else,  and  if  I  pay  more  for  it,  missus, 
I've  got  to  sell  it  for  more,  or  I  shan't 
get  my  money  back  again.  That's  where 
it  is — one  must  live,  you  know." 

"We've  got  to  live  too,"  she  said,  with 
her  lips  quivering  ;  "  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  how  we  are  to  do  it." 

"It  is  a  bit  hard  on  the  working-man," 
said  Pete.  "But  they  were  saying  the 
other  day  that  if  prices  went  up  wages 
would  go  up  too." 

"  Wages !  will  they  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Crayke, 
with  a  slight  lifting  of  the  cloud. 

"  So  they're  saying,"  said  Pete,  with  a 
detached  air.  "  I  don't  quite  see  how  that 
works,  but  they  certainly  named  it. — What 
can  I  do  for  you,  miss  ?  " 
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This  was  to  Jenny  Sands,  the  little  post- 
mistress, who  came  hurriedly  in  on  her  way 
back  to  work. 

"Is  it  true,"  she  said,  "that  the  price 
of  meat  has  gone  up  ?  " 

"  Ay,  it's  true,"  said  Pete.  "  We've  got 
a  new  arrangement  now,  you  know :  they've 
got  to  pay  to  bring  it  in,"  and  he  repeated 
his  explanation. 

The  look  that  had  been  on  Mrs.  Crayke's 
face  at  hearing  it  was  reflected  on  that  of 
Jenny  Sands. 

"Well,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  it'll  be  a  hard 
push  to  make  both  ends  meet.  It's  bad 
enough  already." 

"  Well,  miss,  it  oughtn't  to  take  so  much 
to  keep  you,"  said  Pete,  looking  not  un- 
kindly at  the  slight  little  creature. 

"Lucky  it  doesn't,  for  there  isn't  much 
for  me  to  get,  after  mother's  got  what  she 
wants." 

Mrs.  Crayke  heard  as  if  the  words  came 
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from  far  off ;  but  all  that  she  could  think 
of  at  the  moment  was  her  own  trouble. 

"  Who  was  it  said  that  about  the  wages?" 
she  said  timidly  to  Pete. 

"It  was  Mr.  Janitor,  I  believe,"  said 
Pete.    "  I  don't  know  who  told  him." 

"It  isn't  him  as  pays  the  wages,"  said 
Mrs.  Crayke  forlornly :  "  it's  Everards." 
So  much  she  realised  in  her  general 
bewilderment. 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Everard  would  be  the  man 
to  ask,"  said  Pete. 

"  Well,  mine  won't  go  up  any  way,  I 
suppose,"  said  Jenny  Sands,  with  a  sigh, 
"as  it's  the  Government  pays  them,"  and 
she  went  out  hurriedly  for  fear  of  being 
late,  but  with  no  spring  in  her  walk. 

"Look  here,  mister,"  said  Polly;  "is 
everything  going  to  be  dearer,  then? 
Won't  there  be  anything  a  working-man 
can  get  at  the  same  price  as  before?" 

"  Well,  no  one  can  tell  yet  awhiles 
about  sugar,  it  seems,"  said  Pete.  "But 
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I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  be  able  to  get 
cheap,  and  that's  tea.  They're  going  to 
make  special  terms,  they  say,  for  them  as 
brings  in  tea,  and  so  it's  going  to  be 
cheaper,  and  tobacco  too,  not  unlikely." 

"  Tea  !  "  said  Mrs.  Crayke  :  "  the  doctor 
says  I  drink  too  much  tea  already,  and 
that  Bob  shouldn't  smoke  as  much  as  he 
does  either." 

"  Well,  missus,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  about  that,"  said  Pete. 

He  was  a  good-natured  man  enough,  but 
he  felt  perhaps  that  if  the  five  hundred 
wives  who  came  from  Everard's  works 
were  all  to  come  and  be  broken-hearted 
in  his  shop  they  would  take  up  too  much 
of  his  time. 

Crayke  was  on  the  day-shift  this  week, 
and  he  had  just  had  time  to  get  home 
and  have  a  wash  before  Polly  returned. 
She  came  into  the  room,  sat  down  on 
a  chair  before  the  fire  and  burst  into 
tears. 
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Bob  was  hungry  and  tired.  "  Well, 
what's  the  matter  now  P "  he  said,  with 
a  note  of  impatience  in  his  voice. 
"  Suppose  you  were  to  give  me  a  bite 
first  and  cry  afterwards — eh  ?  " 

Polly  wiped  her  eyes  and  tried  to  stop. 
"I  have  got  you  something — a  little," 
she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  still  unsteady. 
"  But  it  all  costs  more.  Bob,  we  shan't 
be  able  to  do  it.  That's  all  the  meat  I 
got  for  fourpence  ;  and  the  loaf  costs  six- 
pence ;  and  I  m  sure  we  shan't  be  able  to 
get  the  milk  for  the  baby.  They  say 
everything  will  be  dearer." 

"  Heaven  knows  it  was  bad  enough 
before,"  said  Crayke.  "  I  don't  know  what 
we're  to  do  now." 

"  Ay,"  said  Polly ;  "  and  when  there 
are  three  little  'uns  to  feed  instead  of  two 
I  don't  know  where  we  shall  turn ;  and  I 
shall  have  to  be  getting  all  I  can  in  a 
bit,  for  the  baby's  sake." 

"They  said  something  about  wages  going 
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up,"  said  Crayke  gloomily.  "  Janitor  said 
that  if  prices  went  up  wages  would  be 
higher." 

"Well,  maybe  you'll  be  hearing  about  it 
at  the  works,"  said  Polly. 

"  If  I  don't,"  said  Crayke,  with  a  sudden 
resolution,  "I'll  go  and  ask  I'll  get 
to  know  from  some  one,  if  it's  Everard 
himself,"  he  went  on  with  determination, 
"  before  I'm  many  hours  older."  And  the 
next  day  he  was  standing  outside  Everard's 
office  with  the  full  intention  of  seeing 
some  one  in  authority  at  any  rate,  if  not 
the  head  of  the  concern,  and  finding  out 
what  the  prospects  of  the  workmen  were. 

He  met  Dunning,  the  second  manager, 
just  outside,  and  stopped  him.  "  Beg  your 
pardon,  sir,"  he  said :  "  can  I  speak  to 
you  a  minute  ?  " 

"  What's  the  matter  now,  my  man  ?  " 
said  Dunning.  "I'm  rather  in  a  hurry. 
What  is  it?" 

He    looked    driven  and   worried,  and 
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Crayke  instinctively  felt,  before  he  put  the 
question  that  was  on  his  lips,  that  things 
were  not  on  the  top  of  a  prosperous  wave 
at  the  works,  and  that  the  answer  was 
likely  to  be  in  the  negative.  He  had 
thought  beforehand  what  he  should  say, 
and  meant  to  state  his  case  calmly  and 
judiciously ;  but  the  look  on  Dunning's 
face  hurried  him  into  a  less  effective 
utterance. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  he  said,  "if  our 
wages  are  going  to  be  raised  P  " 

*'  Your  wages  ? "  said  Dunning,  with  a 
look  of  surprise.  "Why,  T  thought  you 
got  a  better  job  only  the  other  day  ? 
You've  not  been  with  us  so  very  long." 

"  I  don't  mean  mine  only,"  said  Crayke. 
"I  meant  everyone's.  We  were  told  the 
other  day  that  if  prices  went  up  wages 
would  go  up  too.  And  now  prices  has 
gone  up,"  he  said  sombrely,  "and  I  want 
to  know,"  he  went  on  more  decidedly, 
"  whether  wages  are  going  up  the  same  ?  " 
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Dunning  gave  a  short  laugh.  "I  don't 
quite  see  why  they  should,"  he  said. 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Crayke  :  "  because,  if  they 
don't  go  up,  we  can't  afford  to  live,  for 
we've  got  to  pay  more  for  our  food." 

"  Well,  I  can't  tell,  I  m  sure,"  said 
Dunning.    "I've  heard  nothing  about  it." 

Then  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  tall 
man  approaching,  on  whose  worn  distin- 
guished face  many  years  of  responsibility 
and  anxiety  had  left  their  trace. 

"  Here's  Mr.  Everard  coming,"  he  said 
quickly ;  and  he  added,  with  a  tinge  of 
sarcasm,  "you  had  better  ask  him." 

Crayke  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  so.  He  held  his  ground,  though 
with  some  misgiving. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Everard,  reading  an 
inquiry  on  the  faces  of  the  two  men  as  he 
he  came  up.    They  touched  their  hats. 

"This  is  Robert  Crayke,  sir,"  said 
Dunning.  "  He's  asking  if  his  wages  are 
going  to  be  raised." 
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"Your  wages  raised  ?  "  said  Everard,  with 
a  tinge  of  surprise  in  his  tone  at  Crayke 
having  come  and  addressed  the  demand  to 
himself.    "  What's  your  job  ?  " 

"I'm  a  fitter,"  said  Crayke. 

"And  what  are  you  getting?" 

"  Twenty-four  shillings  a  week,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Well,  that's  all  right,"  said  Everard, 
"  that  seems  to  be  quite  good  going.  I 
don't  think  you've  got  much  to  complain 
of." 

"It  may  have  been  good  going,  sir," 
said  Crayke,  u  before  prices  went  up ;  at 
any  rate  it  was  just  enough ;  but  we 
were  told  the  other  day  that  if  the  price 
of  food  went  up,  wages  would  go  up 
too." 

"  And  who  told  you  that  ?  "  said  Everard. 
"  I  never  did." 

"  No,  sir ;  but  Mr.  Janitor  did,  the  day 
he  hung  his  placard  up." 

"I    daresay,"    said    Everard  calmly. 
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"  Janitor  isn't  an  employer,  and  he  hasn't 
got  to  pay  the  wages  of  ironworkers.  I 
have." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Crayke,  respectfully 
but  quite  firmly ;  "  but  we  are  the  people 
who  have  to  work  for  them,  and  we  can't 
work  unless  we  get  enough  to  eat." 

u  But  look  here,  my  man,"  said  Everard : 
"you  don't  seem  to  think  that  prices  are 
higher  for  me  too." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  Crayke,  "  but  you  have 
got  the  money  to  do  it  with.  We  haven't. 
When  bread  and  meat  are  dearer  we  get 
less  of  them,  and  our  wives  and  children 
go  hungry.  You,  I  daresay,  pay  more  for 
for  them,  but  you  get  them  all  the  same," 
and  he  spoke  with  more  bitterness  than  he 
had  meant  to  show. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Everard  quietly,  "  it 
is  no  good  discussing  it  in  this  way. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake  for  the  thing 
to  be  settled  off-hand,  and  we  must  first 
see  where  we  are.    For  the  moment  I'm 
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afraid  I  can't  undertake  to  make  any 
sweeping  changes.  Good  morning."  And 
he  walked  on.  Crayke  looked  after  him 
with  a  swelling  heart. 

Everard  was  just  and  honest,  and  anxious 
to  do  justice  to  all  the  people  in  his  em- 
ployment, and  on  principle  always  ready 
to  listen  to  any  one  of  them  who  made  a 
personal  appeal  to  him.  He  was  accustomed 
to  take  large  wise  views  of  the  problems 
presented  to  him,  and  to  be  guided  in  their 
solution,  not  by  his  own  interest  only,  but 
by  the  general  welfare  of  the  community, 
which  he  knew  quite  well  in  the  long  run 
involved  his  own  and  that  of  his  kind. 
He  had  been  absolutely  against  Janitor's 
action  in  imposing  a  tax  upon  those  who 
entered  within  his  doors,  and  had  been 
much  concerned  with  the  possible  effect  on 
the  welfare  of  his  workmen.  He  agreed 
strongly  with  English's  view  that  the  more 
freely  exchanges  took  place  the  better  for 
the  community,  and  that  every  obstacle 
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which  hindered  such  exchanges  was  un- 
desirable. 

Crayke  went  home  with  his  heart  sore 
within  him.  As  he  reached  his  house  he 
saw  looking  out  for  him  on  the  threshold 
the  round  mottled  face  of  Mrs.  Rankin. 

"  It's  all  right,  Mr.  Crayke,"  she  called 
out  cheerfully,  as  she  saw  him  coming 
along — "  it's  a  lad.  It's  a  little  'un,  to  be 
sure,  but  it'll  be  none  the  worse  for  that." 

Crayke  stood  still.  "  Polly? — how  is 
she  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  she's  well  enough,"  said  Mrs. 
Rankin.  "  Now  don't  you  worrit :  I'll 
look  after  her  and  the  children  too.  Come 
in  and  sit  you  down  ;  I've  got  your  tea 
all  ready." 

In  Crayke's  mind,  beside  the  one  en- 
grossing thought  of  the  wife  and  child 
lying  upstairs,  was  scarcely  less  impor- 
tunate the  thought  that  here  was  a  new 
drain  on  his  slender  finances,  not  only  in 
the  future  but  now,  this  very  day ;  for 
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he  would  have  to  pay  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Rankin,  who  sat  buxom,  well-liking,  and 
content,  with  the  now  deposed  year -old 
baby  in  her  lap.  Crayke  pushed  the  cup 
of  tea  away  from  him.  He  felt  as  if  eating 
and  drinking  in  careless  enjoyment  were 
for  ever  at  an  end. 

u  Look  here,  Mrs.  Rankin,"  he  said :  "  I'm 
much  obliged  to  you,  I'm  sure- — but  what'll 
be  to  pay  for  all  this  P  " 

"  Ay,"  she  said,  with  a  half-laugh,  "I 
know  your'e  not  well  off,  Mr.  Crayke ;  your 
wife  has  told  me.  There'll  be  nothing  to 
pay.  I've  got  a  girl  at  home  now  that's 
out  of  place,  and  she  can  look  after  the 
house  and  the  father  while  I'm  out." 

"I'm  sure  I'm  much  obliged  to  you," 
said  Crayke.  "  It's  true  money's  rather 
tight  just  now." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Mrs.  Rankin.  "  You'll 
just  give  me  a  bit  of  something,  so  I  needn't 
go  home  for  my  food,  and  that'll  be  all." 

"  All  right,"  said  Crayke,  putting  a  brave 
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face  on  it,  "  that'll  do."  But  at  the  thought 
of  the  extra  appetite,  to  all  appearance  a 
hale  and  hearty  one,  to  be  provided  for  on 
that  very  day,  and  the  extra  and  more 
sustaining  nourishment  that  should  have 
been  forthcoming  during  the  next  few 
weeks  at  any  rate  for  the  wife  upstairs, 
his  heart  sank  within  him,  heavy  as  lead. 


VII 


INURING  the  weeks  that  followed  there 
*^  were  many  other  hearts  heavy  too 
at  the  works,  for  there  were  many  other 
workmen  in  the  same  position  as  Crayke — 
that  is,  just  within  the  margin  of  being 
able  to  support  themselves,  and  on  the 
verge  of  a  possible  catastrophe ;  and  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  food  made  the  differ- 
ence of  their  succeeding  or  failing  in 
making  the  two  ends  of  their  budget  meet. 
Old  Wilkison  grumbled  to  himself,  though 
he  did  not  dare  to  do  it  aloud,  at  the 
expenditure  of  the  household  being  sternly 
kept  within  the  requisite  limits.  But  he 
looked  confidently  to  the  future  ;  and  every 
time  he  saw  anything  being  brought  into 

the  Territory  beneath  those  great  portals 
111 
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above  which  the  placard  swung,  he  looked 
at  the  *7d.  that  Janitor  had  outlined  in  the 
same  bold  characters  as  the  rest  of  the 
inscription,  and  said  to  himself  that 
the  pension  fund  must  be  growing.  And 
the  thought  supported  him.  But  the  out- 
side traders,  naturally  enough,  brought 
less  than  they  used.  The  days  were  past 
when  everything  could  be  freely  brought 
into  the  Territory  and  exchanged  for 
something  else.  The  new  plan  did  not  seem 
to  succeed  badly  at  first.  The  immediate 
result  was  that  all  the  stores  already  in 
the  Territory  sold  more  briskly,  and  that 
the  Home  Traders  became  more  dependent 
on  their  own  resources  and  less  dependent 
on  those  outside.  But  food  was  dear  for 
everybody;  and,  as  Crayke  had  said,  it 
was  the  poor  people  who  suffered  most,  for 
they  had  no  margin.  When  the  rich  man 
had  to  pay  more  for  his  bread  and  his 
meat,  he  economised,  if  need  were,  on 
something  else  that  was  a  pure  luxury: 
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he  had  no  salmon,  or  he  had  no  cham- 
pagne ;  but  the  bread  and  meat  were 
there  all  the  same.  But  it  was  different 
in  the  houses  where  bread  and  meat  were 
the  only  food  ;  and  one  could  tell  in  the 
very  looks  of  the  people  what  it  meant. 
The  cheaper  tea,  instead  of  making  things 
better,  made  them  worse  ;  and  the  women, 
who  drank  more  and  more  of  it  to  "stay 
their  stomachs/'  as  they  said,  became  more 
nervous  and  irritable  than  before,  and  the 
men,  who  helped  themselves  with  tobacco 
as  well,  went  in  the  same  direction.  Poor 
Polly  Crayke,  trying  to  nurse  her  wizened 
little  baby,  felt  as  if  life  grew  more  of  a 
burden  every  day. 

Philanthropists  given  to  discuss  the 
physique  of  the  working-man,  and  how 
the  next  generation  should  be  physically 
developed  and  made  as  fine  and  strong  as 
could  be,  might  well  have  derived  in- 
formation on  the  subject  at  this  time 
from  a  visit  to  the  works.    To  look  at  the 
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young  Craykes  certainly  did  not  promise 
very  much  for  the  race,  and  their  looks 
were  explained  by  their  father's.  The 
complaints  from  one  house  and  another 
went  on,  and  finally  swelled  into  an  audible 
cry ;  and  those  who  could,  took  what  was 
to  them  the  desperate  step  of  leaving  the 
works  and  the  district  altogether.  This, 
Crayke  did  not  dare  to  do.  He  did  not 
dare  to  face  the  removal  of  Polly  and 
the  three  little  children.  It  was  about 
this  time  that,  walking  back  from  his  work 
one  day  with  his  tin  swinging  in  his  hand, 
he  met  Everard  again  face  to  face.  In 
the  faces  of  the  two  men  there  was  the 
same  look — one  of  deadly  anxiety  ;  the  look 
that  Everard  read  on  Crayke's  face,  that  he 
saw  in  the  faces  of  so  many  of  the  men 
at  the  works,  was  reflected  on  his  own 
and  had  become  its  settled  expression. 

"  Well,  Crayke,"  he  said,  "  you've  not 
gone  away,  like  so  many  of  the  rest, 
then  ?  " 
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"No,"  said  Crayke,  "I  can't  afford  it, 
or  I  would.  This  rise  in  prices  has  done 
for  me.  I  could  just  manage  before,  but 
now  I  can't.  We  were  told,  you  know, 
sir,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak  calmly,  "  that 
if  prices  went  up  it  would  make  wages 
go  up  too." 

"You  were  not  told  so  by  me,"  said 
Everard. 

"  No,  not  by  you,"  said  Crayke,  "  but 
by  one  we  thought  had  a  right  to  speak." 

"  No  one  who  doesn't  know,"  said 
Everard,  "  has  a  right  to  speak  for  the 
employer  of  labour.  "  Look  here,  Crayke," 
he  said  with  grave  friendliness — feeling,  as 
he  had  done  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
this  man  he  was  speaking  to  would  under- 
stand— "  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of 
wages  is  a  very  complicated  thing,  and  a 
great  many  things  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  making  a  readjustment." 

The  intelligence  in  Crayke's  face  replied 
without  the  need  of  words. 
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"  Scarcity  of  labour/'  Everard  went  on, 
"  is  one  of  the  things  bound  to  make 
wages  rise."  Crayke  waited  for  the  end 
of  the  sentence — "  labour  here  is  growing 
scarcer,  as  you  know," — and  Everard 
paused. 

"  So  there'll  be  a  rise  in  wages  ?  "  said 
Crayke. 

"Yes,"  said  Everard. 

"  That  is  sure  and  certain,  is  it  P  "  said 
Crayke,  his  face  lighting.  "  I  may  tell 
my  wife,  then  P "  he  added  rather  shame- 
facedly, but  feeling  confident,  as  he  said 
it,  that  the  other  would  understand. 

"Yes,"  said  Everard.  "The  question 
has  been  considered  this  morning  at  the 
office,  and  the  result  will  be  given  out 
to-morrow." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Crayke,  and  they 
shook  hands  over  the  unspoken  under- 
standing. 

Crayke  went  home  a  liitle  comforted. 
And  once  more  Polly  and  he  balanced 
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their  funds  and  tried  to  see  where  they 
were.  It  was  Crayke  did  the  marketing 
now,  most  days,  for  Polly  was  too  weak 
to  go  so  far  and  carry  the  baby ;  and 
she  was  content  to  listen  while  Crayke 
added  up  figures  and  estimated  as  clearly 
as  he  could  whereabouts  they  were.  Then 
he  suddenly  pushed  the  pencil  and  paper 
away  from  him  and  leant  his  head  on 
his  hand. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  they  may  choose 
to  call  that  a  rise  of  wrages,  but  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  just  where  we  were  before. 
We  have  more  wages,  but  we  have  got 
more  to  pay." 

"  Well,  that  s  better  than  it  has  been 
these  last  weeks,"  said  Polly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bob,  "  but  we  all  thought 
when  that  placard  was  put  up  and  we 
were  told  that  wages  would  be  raised  that 
it  meant  we  should  have  more  to  spend. 
But  cheer  up,  Polly,"  he  added  ;  "  this  is 
the  worst  time,  and  then  it'll  get  better. 
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When  the  children  are  bigger  they'll  work 
and  help  to  provide  for  us,  instead  of  our 
doing  for  them." 

"And  there'll  be  one  less  to  do  for," 
said  Polly,  with  a  rather  uncertain  smile  ; 
"  for  I'll  be  in  my  grave  by  that 
time." 

"Nonsense,  lass,  you  needn't  think  it," 
said  Bob  ;  but  he  felt  a  swift  stab  at  his 
heart  as  he  saw  her  sitting  there  so  thin 
and  white,  with  the  pale  little  baby  whose 
life  hang  on  her  own — a  frail  anchorage 
indeed — in  her  arms. 


VIII 


IN  spite  of  the  more  or  less  audible  com- 
plaints  from  the  works,  Janitor  was  still 
sanguine  about  the  success  of  his  scheme, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  nearest 
his  heart — the  closer  union  between  the 
Quondams  and  the  Home  Traders  and  all 
belonging  to  the  Great  Concern.  He  would 
express  his  delight  in  the  prospect  to  English, 
who,  however,  did  not  entirely  share  his 
hopes. 

"  I  wouldn't  count  on  it,"  he  said  one 
day  to  Janitor :  "  the  thing  is  getting  too 
complicated.  One  day  they'll  have  a 
difficulty  among  themselves,  or  they'll  fight 
with  German  Fritz  again,  and  then  they'll 
simply  think  of  their  own  interests  and  let 
the  Concern  go  hang." 
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"  I  hope  they'll  be  a  little  more  grateful 
than  that,"  said  Janitor. 

"  Grateful  ? "  English  would  reply. 
"  What  s  gratitude  got  to  do  with  it  ?  It's 
a  question  of  business.  Business — buying 
and  selling — is  one  thing,  and  gratitude — 
sentiment  in  any  shape — another.  I  don't 
say  you  can  keep  the  two  entirely  apart  : 
I  daresay  you  can't  altogether,  as  men  are 
made  ;  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  a  sum 
right,  I  fancy,  if  you  are  trying  to  work 
it  two  different  ways  at  once.  Now  look 
here :  suppose  I  want  to  draw  a  straight  and 
businesslike  line,  in  the  shortest  way  possible, 
from  one  place  to  another  on  that  paper  ? 
I  take  my  ruler  and  pencil  and  I  draw  it, 
and  there  it  is,  the  shortest  and  straightest 
I  can  do.  But,  says  somebody  else,  it  would 
be  prettier  if  you  made  lots  of  little  twists 
and  curls  and  graces,  and  so  on.  Yes,  I 
say,  I  daresay  it  would;  but  in  that  case 
it  wouldn't  be  the  shortest  and  straightest 
way  of  making  a  line,  that's  all." 
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"  Still,  you  can't  always  do  things  in  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  way/'  said  Janitor, 
"  and  a  life  with  nothing  but  straight  lines 
in  it  is  rather  an  ugly  sort  of  thing." 

English  felt  something  within  him  in- 
voluntarily respond ;  he  was  secretly  and 
annoyingly  conscious  of  having,  in  spite 
of  his  uncompromising  denunciations  of 
sentiment,  a  soft  place  in  his  heart,  that 
would  occasionally  and  most  inconveniently 
obtrude  itself  into  the  purely  business  con- 
sideration of  a  question. 

"It  is  something,  after  all,"  Janitor 
went  on,  "to  have  so  effectually  enlisted 
the  goodwill  and  co-operation  of  the 
Quondams." 

"  Yes,  it  is  something,  if  we  have  en- 
listed it  so  very  effectually,"  said  English  ; 
"but  it  isn't  everything." 

"  Well,  here  comes  Canada  Jim :  we'll 
hear  what  he  has  got  to  say,"  said  Janitor, 
as  Jim  himself  was  seen  approaching  at  the 
head  of  the  supplies  that  he  was  bringing 
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to  the  Territory.  But  Janitor  was  not 
destined  to  hear  from  Jim  what  he  ex- 
pected. 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  English,  "  you've  not 
brought  as  much  as  was  expected  to-day. 
The  Territory  was  counting  on  twice  as 
much." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jim,  in  a  tone  that  was 
quite  friendly,  but  also  quite  indepen- 
dent, "  I  was  going  to  speak  to  you  about 
that." 

"  Are  your  supplies  running  short  ? " 
said  English. 

"  No,  not  that  exactly,"  said  Jim  ;  "  but 
Yankee  Sam  has  been  up  to  my  place  to 
make  an  agreement  with  me,  and  I've  said 
111  agree  to  it." 

"  You  ?  an  agreement  with  Sam  ?  "  said 
Janitor  quickly.    "  What  is  that  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Canada  Jim,  "he's  been 
pointing  out  that  he  and  I  are  neighbours, 
and  so  there  wouldn't  be  all  this  bother  of 
carting  so  far  ;  and  he  says  if  I  let  him 
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come  in  on  reduced  terms — that  is,  treat 
him  like  you  or  the  other  people  we  favour 
most  " — English  started — "  he'll  let  us  go 
into  his  place  at  the  same  reduced  and 
favourable  terms.  That  seems  to  me  fair 
enough  ;  and  so,  you  see,  we're  going  to 
send  more  of  our  stuff  to  him  and  less  to 
the  Territory." 

"  But  look  here,"  said  Janitor,  getting 
angry:  "that's  not  fair." 

"  Not  fair  ?  "  said  Jim,  drawing  himself 
up :  "  perfectly  fair.  I've  come  and  given 
you  notice  of  it  myself  at  once." 

"  Yes,  but  you  oughtn't  to  have  done  it," 
said  Janitor  hotly. 

"  Oughtn't !  Why  not  P  "  said  Jim,  with 
equal  heat. 

"  Because,"  said  Janitor,  u  the  idea  was 
that  all  those  who  had  any  connection  with 
the  Territory  should  hang  together  and  treat 
one  another  better  than  they  did  other 
people.  But,  of  course,  if  you  are  going 
to  let  anybody  in  to  your  place  who  chooses 
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on  the  same  terms  as  the  Home  Traders, 
that  idea  comes  to  nothing." 

"Well,  I  daresay  it  does,"  said  Jim, 
"and  no  great  harm  done  either.  You 
must  remember  I've  set  up  for  myself  now, 
and  if  I'm  not  to  make  the  arrangements 
I  please  with  other  people,  that  doesn't 
suit  my  book  at  all.  Yankee  Sam  lets  me 
go  in  on  reduced  terms,  the  same  as  you 
do.  When  I  came  in  to  you  for  nothing, 
that  was  different ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  can't  in 
the  name  of  heaven  see  why  I  shouldn't 
take  my  stuff  to  whom  I  please.  Here, 
just  ask  Bill  what  he  thinks."  And  he 
signalled  to  Australian  Bill,  who  was 
walking  in  the  distance  driving  a  flock  of 
sheep. 

The  case  was  rapidly  stated  to  him  by 
both  combatants  at  once.    He  listened. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  reckon  that  Canada 
Jim's  got  it  about  right.  We've  each  set 
up  for  ourselves  now,  and  we're  each  of 
us  on  our  own  hook.     I  don't  say  that 
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I've  made  any  arrangements  with  any  one 
else  yet,  but  if  anything  good  comes  in 
my  way,  I'm  bound  to  do  the  best  I  can 
for  my  own  affairs." 

"But  the  idea  was,"  said  Janitor,  "that 
all  of  you — all  of  us,  every  one  who  has 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Territory — should  form  one  Concern  and 
take  hands  and  hang  together.  It's  a 
splendid  idea." 

"  Splendid,  I  daresay,"  said  Bill ;  "  and 
I  like  an  idea  as  much  as  any  one,  if  there 
is  nothing  to  be  lost  by  it.  But  I  don't 
think  any  idea  is  good  enough  to  starve 
for,  or  not  to  do  the  best  you  can  for 
your  own  people.  Besides,  Yankee  Sam 
is  not  altogether  like  an  outsider,  after 
all." 

M  He  behaves  like  one  to  the  Territory," 
said  English.  "Why  doesn't  he  let  the 
Home  Traders  go  in  on  reduced  terms  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Sam,  "  I  can't  settle 
your  concerns.    I'm  afraid  I've  got  enough 
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to  do  to  think  of  my  own,"  and  he  and 
Bill  walked  off. 

"  Look  at  them !  "  said  Janitor  bitterly, 
"  when  one's  made  all  those  sacrifices  for 
them  ! " 

Frank  English  with  an  effort  refrained 
from  saying,  "I  told  you  so." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it's  always  a  difficult 
matter  to  go  arm-in-arm  for  long  with 
somebody  else.  For  whether  he  gives  the 
other  arm  to  another  man,  or  whether  he 
fights  him,  you  can't  help  being  shaken 
about  a  bit  in  the  process." 


IX 


1ERRY  WXLKISON,  whose  strength,  as 
"    we  have  shown,  had  been  gradually 
diminishing  with  the  many  years  that  were 
passing  over  his  head,  had  for  some  days 
past  been  feeling  the  unaccustomed  sensa- 
tion of  absolute  weakness.    He  had  had  a 
feverish  cold,  and  it  had  pulled  him  down 
to  a  quite  absurd  extent.    He  was  sitting 
one  day,  forlornly  enough,  against  the  wall 
just  inside  the  cottage,  feeling  that  the 
important  thing  was  that  his  condition 
should  not  become  known  to  Mrs.  Dan. 
For  her  conception  of  existence  was  that 
every  one  should  be,  like  herself,  as  active 
as  possible,  and  perpetually  moving  about, 
never    have    anything   the   matter,  and 
never  be  tired.    Jerry,  whose  own  wife, 
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until  the  time  of  her  death  about  ten  years 
after  their  marriage,  had  always  been  more 
or  less  ailing,  had  no  experience  of  being 
cosseted,  and  therefore  his  wildest  flights 
of  fancy  would  not  have  taken  the  form 
of  wishing  for  it.  He  went  no  farther  than 
a  vague  consciousness  that  if  he  might 
have  acknowledged  how  ill  and  weary  he 
felt,  things  would  have  been  easier  for 
him.  He  had  not  yet  learned  that  Mrs. 
Dan,  although  her  outside  wras  as  hard 
and  apparently  as  difficult  to  make  an 
impression  upon  as  a  polished  stone, 
had  after  all  a  softer  layer  underneath, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was 
difficult  on  ordinary  occasions  to  penetrate 
to  it. 

"  Well,  father,"  she  said  briskly,  emptying 
the  pan  in  which  she  had  been  washing 
up,  "  oughtn't  you  to  be  off  about  your 
work  ?  " 

Jerry  roused  himself  with  a  start. 
"  Yes,  Eliza,  yes,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  time 
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I  was  off."  He  got  up  slowly,  with  an 
evident  effort ;  then,  turning  very  white,  he 
swayed,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the  ground 
if  she  had  not  caught  him  and  replaced 
him  with  a  cleft  and  unexpected  tenderness 
in  his  chair.  He  leant  back  with  his  eyes 
shut.  She  stood  looking  at  him  for  a 
moment  in  alarmed  surprise,  suddenly 
realising  how  feeble  he  had  grown.  That 
instinct  of  tender  care  towards  the  very 
old  and  helpless,  akin  to  that  inspired  by 
the  helpless  young,  a  reawakening  of  the 
maternal  spirit,  stirred  within  her. 

"  What  is  it,  father  ?  How  are  you  ?  " 
she  said,  as  after  a  moment  he  opened  his 
eyes  again.  "  Are  you  ill  ?  "  And  some- 
thing in  her  tone  encouraged  Jerry  to 
make  the  tremendous  admission. 

u  Well,  yes,  lass,  I  am,"  he  said.  "  That's 
the  fact  of  it.  I  must  be  ill,  because  I  feel 
that  queer  as  if  I  couldn't  put  one  foot 
before  another.  I'm  like  to  fall  down  or 
ever  I  get  up,"  and,  in  spite  of  still  feeling 
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dizzy  and  bewildered,  he  waited  anxiously 
for  what  Mrs.  Dan's  comment  on  the 
situation  might  be. 

"  Just  you  sit  there,"  she  said,  in  a 
determined  tone.  The  words  brought  him 
instant  comfort.  "  I  won't  have  you  move 
out  of  the  house  again  this  day,"  she  said. 

"  But,  lass,"  he  said,  "  1  must  go  to 
work.  I'm  earning  little  enough,  I  dare- 
say, but  what'll  you  do  if  my  wages  is 
stopped?" 

"  We'll  do  somehow,"  said  Mrs.  Dan, 
affecting  a  cheerful  confidence  ;  "  and  Jack 
will  be  out  of  his  schooling  next  month,  and 
he'll  begin  to  help." 

Jerry's  soul  became  flooded  with  sunshine 
at  the  unexpected  tolerance  extended  to 
his  infirmities.  u  And  then,  'Liza,"  he  said 
eagerly,  "  there'll  be  that  pension  coming 
in  after  Michaelmas,  you  know.  We'll 
be  hearing  about  that  in  a  bit,  I  don't 
doubt." 

"  And  you  ought  to  be  having  it  now," 
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she  replied,  "  you  as  'as  worked  yourself  to 
the  bone  all  your  life." 

Jerry  could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 
"  You're  right,  -  lass/'  he  said,  "  you're 
right,"  feeling  infinitely  consoled.  "  And 
it's  time  we  were  hearing  something  about 
it." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Mrs.  Dan  s  "  I'll 
go  off  and  ask  this  very  day.  It's  to  be 
hoped  we'll  get  some  good  out  of  their 
precious  new  changes,  for  I'm  sure  it's  little 
enough  we've  got  until  now,  with  every 
bite  of  food  we  take  costing  more  than 
before." 

"  Where'll  you  be  going,  then  ?  "  said 
Jerry,  full  of  admiration,  tempered  perhaps 
by  a  slight  misgiving. 

"To  Everard's,"  she  replied,  taking  up 
a  shawl  and  putting  it  over  her  head. 
Then,  with  a  second  thought,  "  No,  I'll  put 
my  bonnet  on,"  and,  drawing  the  shawl 
round  her  shoulders,  she  put  on  an  old 
black  bonnet  as  being  more  suited  to  the 
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magnitude  of  the  occasion,  and  tied  the 
strings  under  her  chin  with  as  much  de- 
termination as  though  she  were  strangling 
all  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
welfare. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  found  her- 
self at  the  door  of  the  office  whither 
Crayke,  on  an  errand  akin  to  hers,  had 
bent  his  steps  on  a  former  occasion.  She 
paused  for  a  moment  outside  the  door,  and 
then  walked  boldly  into  the  square  hall. 
There,  on  a  movable  tablet  with  a  list 
of  names  with  "  in "  and  "  out  "  against 
them,  she  saw  heading  the  list,  "  MR. 
EVERARD — OUT."  "  Out !  "  she  said  to 
herself ;  and  as  she  looked  up  the  wide 
staircase,  wondering  if  she  dared  go  up  it 
and  investigate,  one  of  the  doors  giving 
on  to  the  hall  opened  and  a  clerk  came 
out. 

"  Where's  Mr.  Everard  ?  "  she  said. 
The  clerk  somewhat  resented  her  tone. 
He  looked  at  the  tablet.     "Not  here,  at 
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any  rate/'  he  said.    "He's  out — you  can 
see  for  yourself." 

"Yes,  I  can  see  he's  not  here,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Dan  ;  "  but  I  want  to  know  where  he 
is,  not  where  he  isn't." 

"  Well,  that's  more  than  I  can  tell  you," 
said  the  clerk. 

"You  might  know  as  much  as  that," 
said  Mrs.  Dan. 

"I  mind  my  own  business,  you  see," 
said  the  clerk ;  "  that's  more  than  every- 
body does." 

"  Now  look  here,  young  man  "  Mrs. 

Dan  began  desperately. 

"What  is  it?  What's  all  that  noise 
about  ?  "  said  Dunning,  coming  out  of  his 
office  above  and  looking  down  over  the 
banisters.  "What  do  you  want,  my  good 
woman  ?  " 

"I  want  Mr.  Everard,"  said  Mrs.  Dan 
firmly. 

"He's  gone  over  to  see  Mr.  English." 
"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Dan,  and 
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she  drew  her  shawl  round  her  shoulders 
and  turned  quickly  towards  the  door. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  said  Dunning. 
u  Anything  that  I  can  do  ?  " 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dan— "I'd 
like  to  speak  to  himself " ;  and  off  she 
went,  covering  the  ground  with  a  deter- 
mination and  impetus  that  boded  no  good 
for  any  one  who  should  be  standing  in 
her  path. 


X 


EVERARD  was  standing  just  within  that 
great  gate  of  the  Territory  above 
which  the  fateful  announcement  still  swung 
triumphant.  The  news  that  he  had  been 
seen  hurrying  from  the  works,  and  was 
now  conferring  with  English  in  person,  had 
travelled  swiftly  round,  and  one  workman 
after  another  had  again  found  his  way  to 
the  Expanse.  Everard  and  English  had 
been  deeply  engaged  in  discussion  ;  Janitor 
had  come  up  as  Everard  was  preparing  to 
leave,  and  the  discussion  had  apparently 
been  resumed  just  inside  the  gate,  where 
the  three  were  plainly  visible  to  the  on- 
lookers. 

"  I  shall  be  glad,"  Everard  was  saying 
to  English  as  Janitor  approached,  M  if  on 
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consideration  you  find  you  can  come  round 
to  my  view  of  the  matter.  I  am  quite 
clear  that  this  arrangement,"  pointing  to 
the  placard,  "  is  not  good  for  my  men. 
They  are  nearly  all  of  them  in  favour  of 
the  former  plan." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  English; 
"  they  were  better  off  before." 

"  /  don't  believe  it,"  said  Janitor. 
"  How  is  it  possible  that  people  engaged  in 
the  commerce  and  manufacture  of  iron, 
for  instance,"  and  he  pointed  the  personal 
application  of  his  words  by  turning  towards 
Everard  as  he  spoke,  "  should  not  be  better 
off  for  being  protected  from  an  excess  of 
competition  from  outside  by  making  people 
pay  for  admission  to  come  in  ?  " 

"Making  iron  is  a  very  small  corner  of 
the  great  question,"  said  Everard,  "  and 
I  am  not  considering  it  from  my  personal 
point  of  view,  though  if  I  were  I  should 
still  think  that  brisk  and  enlarging  com- 
petition is  the  best  thing  for  us  all  in 
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the  long  run.  The  consumers  are  the 
people  I  want  to  consider,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  people,  wherever  they  may  be, 
the  conditions  of  whose  daily  existence 
depend  upon  our  present  action." 

"  Well,"  said  Janitor,  u  the  Mounseer's 
men  and  the  German's  don't  seem  any 
the  worse,  or  the  Swede's  either,  for  their 
following  the  plan  that  you  object  to  so 
much." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Everard  :  "  I 
happen  to  know  that  the  Mounseer's  men 
have  to  pay  for  every  single  thing  they 
buy,  of  whatever  kind,  dearer  than  ours 
do ;  and  I  think  on  every  ground  you  will 
find  that  our  plan  works  better  in  the 
long  run.  You  agree  with  me,  don't  you, 
English?" 

English  waited  a  moment,  and  then  spoke 
deliberately.  "  Yes,  I  do  agree  with  you," 
he  said.  "  I  never  thoroughly  approved  of 
the  change,  although  I  was  willing  to  try 
it;  and  I  think  that  the  chief  reason  for 
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making  it — or  that  at  any  rate  which 
Janitor  put  forward  as  the  principal  one, 
the  drawing  of  the  Concern  closer  together 
— has  not  answered  :  at  least,  not  if  I  may 
judge  by  what  has  just  happened." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Everard,  who  had  heard 
of  the  new  arrangement  between  Canada 
Jim  and  the  Yankees.  "  Indeed,  I  would 
go  as  far  as  to  say  that  I  believe  it  is 
likely  to  bring  about  strained  relations 
eventually  between  you  and  the  Quondams 
rather  than  the  reverse." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ? "  said 
Janitor. 

"  It  is  obvious,"  Everard  said,  "  that  the 
more  you  identify  yourselves  with  them 
and  them  with  you,  the  more  liable  you 
must  be  on  both  sides  to  be  affected  by 
difficulties  which  may  arise,  not  only  in 
your  dealings  with  one  another,  but  in 
your  separate  dealings  on  your  own  account 
with  outside  people.  You  present  a  larger 
surface  to  accident,  so  to  speak." 
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"Exactly,"  said  English,  whose  views 
about  the  closer  union  with  the  Quondams 
were  becoming  somewhat  modified.  "  When 
the  man  who  is  tied  to  you  falls  into 
a  thornbush,  you  are  more  than  likely 
to  quarrel  with  him  for  getting  you 
scratched  as  well." 

"  On  the  other  hand/'  said  Janitor, 
"  when  the  man  you  are  tied  to  attains — 
and  therefore  causes  you  to  attain — to  a 
place  you  would  not  have  reached  without 
him,  you  may  have  cause  to  rejoice  in 
having  so  good  an  ally." 

A  sudden  interruption  checked  English's 
reply,  as  he  and  his  companions  became 
aware  that  a  woman  who  had  been  visible 
for  some  minutes  hurrying  over  the  vast 
Expanse  towards  them  had  come  up  quite 
close  to  the  gate,  and  was,  contrary  to  all 
received  canons  of  conduct,  addressing 
herself  in  a  loud  and  excited  voice  to 
Everard. 

"Please,  sir,"  she  said  in   a  painfully 
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audible  voice,  "  I  came  to  speak  about  old 
Jerry  Wilkison — him  that's  the  father  of 
Dan,  ye'll  mind,  who  died,  I'm  his  son's 
irife." 

"Tm  very  much  engaged  at  this 
moment,"  said  Everard  briefly. 

"He's  not  well  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Dan 
insistently,  "  and  can't  go  to  his  work ;  and 
I  said  I'd  step  up  and  tell  ye." 

"  Go  to  the  office  about  it,  and  they'll 
mark  him  off,"  said  Everard,  and  he 
turned  back  to  the  others." 

"  One  moment,  please,"  Mrs.  Dan  said  : 
*'  there's  summat  I  want  to  know  from 
yourself.  What  about  that  pension  he  was 
to  get  ?  " 

"  Pension  ?  "  said  Everard.  "  What 
pension  ?  " 

"What  pension?  Ay,  that's  just  how 
it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Dan,  turning  towards  the 
scattered  groups  of  men  that  had  insensibly 
drawn  nearer  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  and 
speaking  more  and  more  rapidly.    "  That's 
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how  it  is !  when  ye've  slaved  all  yer  life, 
and  always  has  done,  and  is  told  you'll 
get  a  pension  at  the  end  when  ye've 
worked  all  your  strength  away — then  they 
says  '  What  pension  ?  '  and  that's  all  yer 
gets  !  " 

"  Now  look  here,"  said  Everard  :  "  that's 
not  the  way  to  speak  here.  I  don't  know 
what  all  this  is  about,  and  I'm  too  busy 
just  now  to  listen ; "  and,  exchanging  a 
parting  greeting  with  his  two  interlocutors, 
he  walked  rapidly  away. 

"  Ah  !  "  Mrs.  Dan  screamed,  pointing  after 
him,  "  I  don't  wonder  he  runs  away  !  He 
knows  it  was  promised  that  all  the  old 
folks  should  get  a  pension  when  they  was 
turned  sixty-six !  " 

Everard  stopped.  As  he  did  so  he  saw 
a  look  on  the  faces  of  a  group  he  was 
passing  that  boded  no  good.  He  instantly 
turned  and  faced  them.  "  What  does  this 
mean?"  he  said.    " Who  promised?" 

"  It's  quite  true,  sir,"  one  of  the  men 
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replied  in  a  not  very  friendly  tone.  "  The 
day  that  was  put  up,"  and  he  pointed  to 
the  placard  above  the  gate,  "  we  were  told 
that  a  penny  out  of  the  charge  should 
be  put  by  to  make  a  pension  for  our 
old  folks,  and  we've  never  heard  anything 
more  about  it  from  that  day  to  this." 

Everard  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  met  their  eyes  with  a  straight  honest 
glance.  "  I  think  you  know,"  he  said, 
"  that  my  word  is  as  good  as  my  bond. 
During  the  time  we've  worked  together 
you  must  have  found  that  out." 

"  Ay,  sir,  we  have,"  said  one  of  the 
men  more  cordially.  "  We'd  take  your 
word  anywhere." 

"I  hope  so,"  Everard  said.  "And  you 
may  take  it  now,  therefore,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  never  entered  into  any  arrange- 
ment about  paying  pensions  out  of  the 
gate  money,  and  should  never  have  con- 
sented to  enter  into  it,  because  I  know  it 
wouldn't  have  been  feasible." 
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Mrs.  Dan  gave  a  cry.  "  What !  "  she 
cried.  "  Then  there's  no  pension,  after 
all,  for  them  as  is  working  themselves 
into  their  graves  !  Look  here,  men  :  don't 
let  that  thing  hang  up  there  any  longer ! 
What  has  it  ever  done  for  us  ?  " 

Robert  Crayke  was  standing  in  the  fore- 
ground, his  pale  face  and  dark  eyes  intent 
on  the  scene.  "  That's  true  enough,"  he 
said.    "It's  done  nothing  but  harm." 

"  True  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dan  excitedly. 
"  It's  made  our  food  dearer,  and  that's  all 
it's  done  for  us.  Have  it  down,  men — have 
it  down ! " 

Everard  had  walked  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately back  to  join  English  and  Janitor, 
who  had  rapidly  exchanged  a  few  words 
in  a  low  tone. 

"  You  must  speak  to  them,"  Janitor  said 
hurriedly  to  Everard.  "If  you  let  this 
go  much  further  you  won't  be  able  to 
stop  it." 

Everard  looked  at  him.    "  I'm  not  going 
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to  stop  it,"  he  said  quietly.  Janitor  gazed 
at  him  in  stupefaction.  "The  men  are 
right." 

"  But,"  Janitor  began,  "  this  is  not  the 
way  to  deal  with  the  question  :  the  thing 
must  be  seriously  considered  first." 

"  I  have  considered  it,"  Everard  replied. 

"  So  have  I,"  said  English.  "  I  know 
they  are  in  the  right." 

Janitor  turned  pale  with  anger,  but  there 
was  no  time  for  further  discussion.  Mrs. 
Dan  had  got  a  hearing,  and  was  addressing 
the  crowd ;  and  Robert  Crayke,  pale  and 
determined,  stood  by  her. 

"  Ask  him"  she  cried,  pointing  to  Crayke, 
"  him  that  has  slaved  and  toiled  for  his 
wife  and  little  children  and  seen  them  go 
starving  before  his  eyes  !  " 

"  Eh  !  that's  true  enough  ." 

"I'm  fair  beat  ." 

"  I    left    my   little    lass    hungry  this 

morning  ." 

And  other  ominous  murmurs  of  assent 
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to  the  same  effect  rose  like  a  muttering 
of  thunder  among  the  crowd.  Crayke 
made  a  step  forward.  He  caught  Everard's 
eye,  and  the  two  men  remembered  the 
grasp  of  fellowship  that  they  had  once 
exchanged. 

"  Everard's  a  good  sort/'  Bob  said  to 
the  man  next  him ;  "  hell  be  all  right. 
Look  here,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  himself 
to  Everard :  "  you'll  stand  by  us,  won't 
you  ?  "  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply — 
"Come,  mates,  we'll  take  the  thing  down, 
and  start  fair  as  we  were  before  ! " 

A  shout  from  the  crowd  answered  him. 
Everard  held  up  his  hand  as  some  of  the 
men  darted  forward.  "  Wait,  men  !  "  he 
said.  "  I'll  stand  by  you ;  yes,  for  I 
believe  you're  in  the  right."  A  cheer 
answered  him.  "But,"  he  went  on,  "in 
this  I  can  have  no  say.  It  was  not  my 
doing  that  it  was  put  up  over  Mr. 
English's  gate,"  pointing  to  the  placard, 
"and  it's  not  for  me  to  take  it  down. 

10 
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I  won't  deny  that  it  concerns  us,  and 
that  the  change  affects  us  very  much  at 
the  works ;  and  I  don't  say  that  it's  been 
altogether  bad  for  me,  mind — in  some 
ways  it  has  been  good  for  the  employers. 
But  I  know  that  it's  been  bad  for 
the  men,  and  that's  what  matters  most." 
Another  cheer  answered  him.  "  And  so," 
he  went  on,  "if  Mr.  English  will  say 
'  yes,'  then  down  with  it !  Ill  hold  the 
ladder  for  the  first  man  to  go  up!" 

Crayke  threw  his  hat  into  the  air.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause,  then  English  shouted 
in  a  ringing  voice  that  could  be  heard  by 
all  the  listeners :  "  I  say  Yes  !  I  say, 
with  Mr,  Everard,  Down  with  the  Sign, 
and  let's  go  on  as  we  were  before!" 

A  wild  shout  of  exultation  answered,  as 
a  rush  was  made  towards  the  ladder,  which 
English  held  on  one  side  and  Everard  on 
the  other,  as  Crayke  ascended  and  laid 
hands  on  the  placard.  He  held  the  huge 
sign  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  for 
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a  moment,  and  then  hurled  it  to  the 
ground  with  a  crash  that  was  followed  by 
an  uproar  of  shouts  and  applause. 

Then  Janitor  lifted  up  his  voice.  He 
had  stood  his  ground  unflinchingly  from 
the  beginning,  watching  the  scene  with 
an  air  of  resolute  defiance.  "  All  right, 
men !  "  he  said.  "  There  it  lies,  then  ! 
Well,  some  day  it'll  go  up  again,  and 
when  it  does,  may  I  be  there  to  see ! " 
and  amid  a  chorus  of  mingled  cheers 
and  hoots,  he  strode  away. 

"  Ye'll  have  to  wait  a  good  bit !  "  shouted 
Mrs.  Dan  after  him  as  he  went. 

Crayke  hurried  home  to  tell  Polly  the 
good  news.  As  he  passed  the  shops  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  an  unwonted  ex- 
travagance to  celebrate  the  occasion,  and 
turned  into  the  baker's  to  get  two  of  the 
rolls  Polly  had  so  often  longed  for.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage.    Polly,  generally  to  be  seen  on  or 
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near  her  threshold,  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  was  not  there,  and  the  door  was 
closed.  He  pushed  it  open  and  went  in 
quickly,  with  a  sudden  presentiment  of  evil. 
The  two  elder  children  were  playing  on  the 
floor,  while  near  them  Polly  was  lying  at 
peace  for  ever,  with  her  baby  clasped  in 
her  arms.  Crayke  stood  turned  to  stone, 
unable  to  move,  the  rolls  he  had  bought 
so  proudly  falling  from  his  hand. 

"  Daddy !  daddy  !  "  cried  the  children  with 
gladness,  and  they  each  eagerly  picked  up 
aroll  and  began  nibbling  it  with  supreme 
content,  all  unconscious  that  more  than  one 
page  in  the  great  story  of  Death  and  Life 
and  Circumstance  had  been  turned  that  day, 
and  a  fresh  chapter  was  beginning. 
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